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Preface 



This is the sixth and the final monograph that reports the findings 
of the National Principalship Study, a research program in the sociology 
of educrtion sponsored by Harvard University and supported by grants 
from the Cooperative Research Branch, U. S. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare* The research studies reported in 
the first four reports were performed under Contract SAE-8702 and the 
fifth and present investigations were carried out under Contract 5-1053- 
2 - 12 - 1 . 

This filial report presents the findings of the Study that investi- 
gated possible detminants and effects of the level of occupational aspira- 
tion of 382 men pidncipals in 4l large city school systems in all regions 
of the United States. The first monograph focused on the effects and 
determinants of the professional leadership esdiibited by elementary 
principals as the executives of their schools. The second one examined 
the backgrounds, careers, and performance of women and men as elementary 
school principals and the relationship of the sex of principals to the 
functioning of their schools* The third dealt with the determinants and 
effects of selected dimensions of the principals' administrative perform- 
ance, and the fourth one presented the findings that emerged from the 
study of role conflicts to which principals are exposed. The fifth 
monograph examined factors associated with their intrinsic job satisfac- 
tion ^ind career satisfaction. 

It would not have been possible to undertake the inquiry reported 
in these pages without the cooperation and collaboration of many indi- 
viduals. First, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to members of the 
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original senior staff: Peter C. Dodd, Robert Dreeben, Robert £• Herriott, 

Joseph L. Hozid, Paul E. Kelly, Keith W. Prichard, Anne £• Trask, and 
Dean K* Whitla. In addition to participating in the design of the over- 
all Study, they prepared research materials, supervised field work ac- 
tivities in many cities, and conducted most of the interviews* The senior 
staff also served as editors and coders (or supervisors of coding) for 
both the questionnaire and interview data* Robert Dreeben assumed major 
responsibility for coding the open-ended interview materials and Peter C* 
Dcdd, Joseph L. Hozid, and Anne E* Trask worked closely with him in this 
activity* Robert E* Herriott coordinated the development of the iFidny re- 
search instruments and supervised the extensive coa^uter programming and 
data reductiou required during the initial years of the Study* His ad- 
vice on Guttman scaling procedures was an important contribution to the 
present study* Keith W* Prichard and Paul E* Kelly reviewed relevant 
bodies of social science and educational literature with considerable 
skill* Bean K* Hhltla had primary responsibility for developing and 
carrying out the sangpling procedures* He also served as Associate 
Director of the Study during the early years of the research program* 

I also wish to express my appreciation to the following individuals 
who augmented the senior staff in the data collection phase of the Study 
John Clark, James M* Coffee, Mario D* Feuitini, Heur'^ld L* Hodg^nson, and 
Miriam Lieber* 

The following individuds offered valuable services as research 
assistants during the earlier periods of the Study: Philip S* Bonacich, 

Hu^ Cline, Nathan Gross, David Hill, George W* Perry, Nancy H* St* John, 
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and Norman A. Sprinthall. 

The senior staff was advised on vEUi^ious statistical problems related 
to the overall design of the National Principalship Study by the follow- 
ing individuals: William G. Cochran, Howard Raiffa, and John Tukey. 

Their cooperation is acknowledge with considerable gratitude. 

Richard Labrie and Charles Cantor of the Harvard Statistical 
Laboratory were also of considerable assistance in developing computer 
programs to facilitate the eenrly data processing phase of the work. The 
statistical work presented in this report was performed at the Harvard 
Computing Center. For his veduable services to the data processing 
activities of the Study, I am aiLso indebted to Walter 0. Jewell, III. 
Important clericeil or computational tasks were performed by Frances 
Cleveland and Sandra J. Gross. 

There are several other people who deserve special comment because 
of their contributions to the Study. Donald J. Blyth, Nathan Jacobson, 
and David C. McClelland were extremely generous in sharing their wisdom 
with staff members about a number of problems examined in the research. 
Herold C. Hunt and Robert H. Anderson also stimulated our thinking about 
many issues in educational administration. 

Marion L. Crowley served as the secretary of the Study, and I am 
especially indebted to her for her many invaluable contributions to this 
report, which included typing and assembling the final manuscript. I also 
wish to express my thanks to Charlene A. Worth who ably carried out sec- 
retarial and related responsibilities. 

Three hundred and ei^t-two principals in 4l large American cities 



participated in the inquiry reported in these pnges. Without the coop- 
eration of these educators and the endorsement and support of the 
National Princlpalship Study by their school administrations and school 
boards, it would not have been possible to carry out the research pro- 
gram. I am greatly appreciative of their Interest in the Study and the 
time and effdft they devoted to it. I hppe the research findings pre- 
sented in this report of the Study will constitute some repayment for 
their cooperation. 

Finally, I wish to eaqaress my special appreciation to Joseph B. 
Giacquinta, David A. Napior, and Bigil D. Pedersen for their valuable 
services as research assistants on the level of aspirations inquiry. 

Their ideas and efforts influenced the design of the study and the ans;iy- 
sis of the data in many important ways. It is a pleasure to indicate my 
indebtedness to them by acknowledging their contribui'iont on the cover 
page of this report. 



Neal Gross 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 



Men who serve as principals of public schools are located at or 
near the bottom of the bureaucratic apparatus of school systems* They 
also represent 9 however , a set of individuals who have esqperienced up- 
ward mobility in public education since in making the career move from 
teaching to the prlnclpalship earlier in their careers they enhanced 
both their incomes aiAd their social status* This inquiry is primarily 
concerned with the ambitions of male principals for further upward move- 
ment along the career ladder of public education* More specifically, 
our central Interest is in the It ;el of occupational aspiration (LOA) of 
prlncipE^.s which is defined as their desire to attain hle^er level admin- 
istrative positions in sclxool systems* 

The Level of Occupational Aspiration inquiry conducted as part of 
the National Frlncipalship Study had two primary objectives: first to 

investigate possible determinants of variation among men principals in 
their aspirations for hi^er level administrative positions; and second, 
to examine the effects of LOA on their role performance and the function- 
ing of their schools* In our efforts to accomplish them, we also hoped 
to shed li^t on questions of the following kind about the career aspira- 
tions of principals: what types of positions in the career line of 

public education constitute the major targets of their ambitions? Do 
principals generally aspire more to improve their conditions as princi- 
pals or to achieve higher administrative posts? For those who desire to 
climb the occupational ladder in education, do they generally perceive 
hi^er level jobs in their own school systems as more attractive than 
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similar positions in other school systems? To what extent do principals 
aspire to be more active in their professional associations? 

The data for the inquiry were obtained from a san^le of 382 men 
principals of elementary, junior high, and senior hi^ schools located 
in 4 l large cities in all regions of the United States. In addition, 
information secured from their teachers were also utilized in certain of 
our analyses. Through the use of a variety of research methods described 
in Chapter 2 , we attempted to shed llg^t on correlates of the lOA of 
school principals. 

The Study ixt Sociological Perspective 

In social science perspective the LOA inquiry deals with issues of 
concern to students of social mobility and of the functioning of formal 
organizations • 

Sociological investigations of social mobility^ have focused pri- 
marily on two kinds of phenomena. The first is the actual vertical mo- 
bility of individuals in the social structure. Studies of this kind^ 
have most frequently examined intergenerational occupational mobility or 
the degree to which men have moved upward or downward in the occupational 
structure, using their fathers' occupations as the point of comparison. 
However, a number of investigations*^ have also focused on the occupa- 
tional histories of individuals with reference to the amount of vertical 
movement they have experienced in their own careers. As a consequence 
of these inquiries on intergenerational and career mobility, a consider- 
able body of knowledge has been accumulated about the rates, mechanisms. 
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and correlates of these phenomena in the United States and in other 
4 

:^cieties. These studies have also revealed that the study of occupa- 
tional mobility involves complex methodological issues, some of which 

5 

are currently the subjects of considerable debate. 

The second phenomenon that has received extensive treatment by 
investigators of social mobility has been the desire for social mobility 
or the aspirations of individuals to improve their social and economic 
status. Although some studies have dealt with the economic and social 
ambitions of adults, most inquiries have focused on the educational 
and occupational aspirations of students They have generally revealed 
strong positive correlations between indices of the social and economic 
backgrounds of both high school and college students and their educa- 
tional and occupational ambitions. 

In reviewing the social science literature, wf; found that little 
systematic attention had been directed to the question of the determin- 
ants of the aspirations for vertical mobility of professional or manager- 
ial personnel who occupy the same or similar positions in the occupa- 
tional structure. Two inquiries that considered this problem have 
special pertinence to our inquiry. 

Q 

In his study of beginning teachers. Mason examined in considerable 
detail their future occupational plans. He investigated the vocational 
plans of first year teachers for the following school year, the likeli- 
hood of their leaving teaching within five years, and their long-range 
career objectives. Of his many interesting findings those concerning 
sex differences in occupational plans and the career aspirations of men 
teachers are of special relevance to the LQA study. Mason's data 
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showed that in general the pattern of replies of men and women in their 

first year of teaching was similar with respect to their plans to 

teach the following year. However , when he extended the time reference 

to five years 9 he foiind that 63 per cent of the women as compared to 26 

per cent of the men said they "probably" or "definitely" would leave 

9 

teaching within five years. When he extended the time reference of the 
teachers* occupational plans indefinitely by asking them if they planned 
to stay in teaching continuously until retirement, "only 29 percent of 
the men and 16 percent of the women expected to stay in classroom teach- 
ing continuously until retirement. 

His data further revealed that the men who did not plan to remain 

in teaching most frequently expressed ambitions to stay in education in 

11 

a nonteaching position. 

Our study in one sense may be viewed as an extension of Mason's re- 
search. That is, his findings shed light on the occupational aspirations 
of beginning men teachers and revealed that a large proportion of them 
have ambitions to stay in education but to move to nonteaching positions. 
Our Inquiry is concerned with former men teachers who achieved their am- 
bition to become principals and focuses on their aspirations to achieve 
higher level administrative posts in education. In addition, as noted. 
Mason studied sex differences in the career plans of beginning teachers, 
y/e shall also present data about differences in the level of occupatiorjl 
aspiration of women and men who remained in public education and became 
school principals. Our analysis of the determinants of LOA, however, 
will be restricted to men principals because of reasons to be discussed 
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in Chapter 2, where we also present the findings on sex differences in 
the ambitions of school administrators. 

The second study of relevance to our investigation is one conducted 
by Tausky and Dubin.^^ They proposed a theory of occupational aspira- 
tion that is based on the concept, "the anchoring of career perspective.” 
They point out that the sociological literature contains two conflicting 
sets of assumptions about the orientation of individuals to occupational 
mobility in stratified occupational systems; the first they refer to 
as the "unlimited success” theory and the second as the "limited success” 
theory. In their words: 

One position is that actors are oriented to career-long occupa- 
tional advancement; the goal is to reach a position in or near 
the peak of an occupational structure, and self-esteem is lost 
if the goal is not reached. A contrasting standpoint views 
actors as satisfied either to maintain their positions or to 
make modest prog ess within an occupatioiml structure, with 
no loss of self-esteem if careers terminate belcw hlg^-level 
positions. For convenience we will refer to the former as an 
"unlimited success” theo3?y, and the latter as a "limited success” 

lo 

theory. 

Tausky and Dubin maintain that the unlimited and limited success theories 
are not competing formulations, but rather ccmplimentary ones ”. . .be- 
cause both incorporate the same motivational mechanism. . .the anchor- 

14 

ing of career perspective.” They view a career perspective as inclu- 
ding an individual's recognition that his occupational life history is 
part of his career, and that it constitutes a reference point from which 
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he assesses his present rccupational status or possible future occupa- 
tional positions. 

They argue that there are two logical alternatives that a person 
may utilize in evaluating his career. The first is to anchor the point 
of reference at the origin of the career and the second is to focus on 
the point of "ultimate possible achievement." They refer to these 
polar orientations as "downward" and "upward" career anchorage. They 
say; 

The basic idea is that some individuals value top-level 
positions highly and strive for them throughout their occupa- 
tional lives,. while others value the occupational progress 
already experienced. (Of course, in some cases these polar 
anchor points for evalujating careers are not mutually exclu- 
sive.) Individuals who fit the unlimited success model of 
motivation anchor their career orientations on top-level posi- 
tions. Evaluating success in a career then depends on how 
close to the organizational peak is the currently held posi- 
tion. An individual with a limited success orientation evalu- 
ates achievement by the distance he has advanced from his occu- 
pational starting point. Figuratively, the unlimited success 

perspective looks upward to maximum goals, while the limited 

15 

success perspective looks downward to starting points. 

The basic theoretical interest of Tausky and Dubin wan to ". . .sug- 
gest that a theory of occupational aspiration should account for both 
unlimited cuid limited success aspirations." The ob;)ective of their 
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empirical study was to determine the percentage of middle-level managers 
in business firms with downward and upward career orientations and to 
account for variation in terms of other variables. 

Our interest is not to account for the downward versus upw€upd career 
orientations of principals but rather to explain why they vary in their 
aspirations for upward vertical mobility. 

Variation in career anchorage is one possible condition that mi^t 
account for the different orientations to occupational mobility of a set 
of managerial personnel in the same position such as principals . It 
could be argued that the mere individuals in the same occupational posi- 
tion value the occupational progress they have achieved (downward career 
anchorage) the less they will aspire for further advancement; or con- 
versely, the more individuals value high level positions and strive for 
them throu^out their occupational lives (\2nlimited success perspective) 
the more they will aspire for further advancement. 

But there are other circumstances that may account in part for the 
variation in level of occupational aspiration of Individuals who are 
incimibents of the same managerial position. One is that they may per- 
ceive different opportunities or chances for upward vertical mobility. 

A second is that they may utilize different comparative reference groups 
in assessing their current occupational status. A third is that they 
may attribute differential importance to considerations of economic euid 
social status in their career decisions; and a fourth possibility is 
that the satisfactions or dissatisfactions they derive from their current 
positions may serve to increase or decrease their LQA. 
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The analyses to be presented in later chapters about possible 
determinants of variation in the level of occupational aspiration of 
principals were designed to determine whether these and other conditions 
in fact are related to the LOA of principals. 

We also found that little consideration had been given in the 
literature on formal organizations to the second major objective of our 
investigation, the determination of the effects of LOA on role and or- 
ganizational performance. In fact, we were able to locate only one 
/> 

study that dealt with the problem. Seeman,^*^ in addition to investigat- 
ing the influence of career mobility (number of job changes over a 
specified time period) and prestige origin (present position in compari- 
son to that of father's) on the role performance of school administra- 
tors, also studied the relationship between mobility attitudes (whether 
an executive is status or achievement oriented) and their role behavior. 

His findings revealed that neither career mobility nor prestige ' origins 
were significantly related to the six dimensions of leadership perform- 
ance he examined whereas attitudes toward mobility were associated with 
two of them: the greater the school administrators' orientation to 

status (as opposed to achievement) the more they were judged by their 
school boaird members as being low on consideration and the hi^er the 
school executives' assessment of their performance on "initiating struc- 
ture." He also found that their mobility attitudes influenced the asso- 
ciation between career mobility and their role performance. In our 
study, in addition to inquiring about the consequences of an administra- 
tor's U)A on his conduct, we shall also examine its intact on the function- 
ing of his organization. 
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The Study in Educational Policy Perspective 

The questions which we shall examine also deal with issues of con- 
siderable interest to individuals responsible for the management of 
school systems. A number of superintendents and directors of personnel 
of school systems have indicated that they feel it important to know 
whether principals who aspire to become higher administrators differ 
significantly in their administrative performance or their influence on 
their schools from those who have little or no desire to be upwardly 
mobile. They also have e;q?ressed great interest in the kinds of social 
and psychological factors that discriminate between principals who have 
strong and weak desires to move up the ladder of educational administra- 
tion. However 9 they generally lack information of these kinds. Further- 
more, few top school officials appear to know about the targets or the 
intensity of the career aspirations of their principals. In view of the 
limited knowledge about the determinants, effects, nature, and intensity 
of the occupational aspirations of principals and the importance of 
these kinds of data for the determination of administrative personnel 
policy in school systems, it is hoped that the study will be of value to 
these officials in their deliberations and decisions about ways to im- 
prove the bureaucratic apparatus and the performance of their school 
systems . 













Organization of the Report 



Chapter 2 describes the research methods used to secure and analyze 
the data and the procedures used to obtain a measure of the LOA of prin- 
cipals* In addition^ it presents the findings that emerged from an 
anelysis of the principals® responses to the Career Aspirations Instru- 
ment with respect to their aspirations in three general areas: their 

ambitions to move to positions higher up in the educational administra- 
tion hierarchy; their desires to upgrade their occ*:^ational status in 
the principalship; and their interests in achieving recognition in their 
professional associations* 

In Chapter 3 we examine whether certain of the principals' social 
identities are associated with their LOA* We present findings about the 
relationships of age^ race 9 religion^ and the socio-econonic backgrounds 
of principals to their LOA and also inquire whether the highest academic 
degree they had achieved or the level of school they manage (elementary^ 
junior hlg ^9 or senior hlg^) is associated with it* 

In Chapter 4 we present and test hypotheses about the impact on the 
LOA of principals of a set of variables that reflect differences in 
their occupational orientations and their job histories* Chapter 5 ex- 
amines a number of hypotheses about indices of job satisfaction that we 
reasoned would be associated with the level of occupational aspiration 
of principals 9 and Chapter 6 inquires about the Influence of their assess 
ment of their skills as educational administrators and their value orien- 
tations on LOA* 
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In Chapter 7 we deal with the question of the effects of the 
principals' IX)A on their role performance and the operation of their 
organizations* Chapter 8 sunmarizes the major findings of the inquiry* 
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Chapter 2: Research Methods 

This chapter presents the research methods used to secure and 
analyze the data examined in our investigation of the level of aspira- 
tion of school principals. Since they were obtained and analyzed as a 
part of a larger research program, many of the methodological issues 
were resolved in the manner most compatible with the several objectives 
of the entire National Principalship <jtudy. Therefore, we shall first 
describe research activities and decisions relevant at once to the 
present and all the other inquiries. These include staff activities in 
the planning stage of the study, the population and sampling procedures, 
methods of collecting data and techniques used in their processing and 
analysis. We then present the way we measured the level of aspiration 
of sch&Ol principals and report decisions of special relevance to the 
analysis and presentation of the data of the LOA inquiry. 

Preliminary Research Activities 

I 

Prior to the initiation of field work, the staff of the National 
Principalship Study engaged in many preliminary activities related to 
the several investigations of the Study. They specified the central 
independent and dependent variables of the several inquiries; they re- 
viewed the relevant literature on the development of the public school 
principalship from the position of "principal teacher” to supervising 
principal and educational and social science publications dealing with 
this occupational role. 

As the research designs of most of the investigation's of the. 
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National Principalship Study began to take shape > the staff initiated 
work on the instruments needed to measure the key variables* A number 
of first drafts of instruments were developed to measure such central 
concepts as "role conflict,” "role orientation," and "level of aspira- 
tion." Members of a graduate seminar at Harvard University pre-tested 
research instruments by interviewing 75 principals of schools located in 
the Greater Boston metropolitan area, and several graduate students, 
school principals ( i leave, gave considerable time to the pre-testing 
and review of our preliminary materials* 

After the full array of Instruments and interview schedules was 
developed a final pre-test was made on eig^t principals frcm the Greater 
Boston and New York areas who were invited to our Cambridge headquarters 
for a day. Each was Interviewed for approximately el^t hours, and a 
record kept as to the length of time it took him to complete each sec- 
tion of the schedule. After the interview the subjects and the inter- 
viewers met in small groups to discuss the day's proceedings. This pre- 
test procedure had important consequences upon the Study, resulting as 
it did, in major modifications in the interview schedule and in the 
techniques of data collection. It also served as a trial run for the 
field work staff that later conducted interviews and supervised field 
operations in all regions of the natlonc 

It became apparent from the original ei^t-hour pre-test interview 
that an additional four hours would be required to obtain all the data 
desired. Therefore, it was decided to obtain the data from, the princi- 
pals throu^ three separate procedures. The first was a four-hour 
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Personal and School Background Questionnaire to be filled out by the 
principal in his home community. The second was a four-hour Role Ques- 
tionnaire filled out by him at a group session with other principals in 
his city. The third consisted of a Personal Interview with each princi- 
pal individually, requiring approximately four hours. Procedures em- 
ployed in obtaining data from the principals will be described later in 
this chapter. During this initial phase of the Study the target popula- 
tion was selected and the sampling procedure determined. 

The Population and Sample 

The target population of school principals for the National Princi- 
palship Study was all supervising principals in cities of 30,000 or more 
during the I960-I96I school year. The first reason for limiting the 
sample to large cities was because we wanted to exclude from the Study 
all principals who had any teaching responsibilities. Since there was 
no accurate way to identify them in all communities in the United States, 
the smaller communities, where this situation is most frequently found, 
were eliminated. 

The second consideration was financial. In order to obtain a 
national sample and yet keep within the available funds, it was neces- 
sary to obtain a multiple of seven principals in each city to be visited. 
School systems in cities with population less than 30,CX)0 frequently 
have fewer than seven schools. 

In selecting the sample of school personnel, the latest available 
data were used. The 10,9^6 principalships in cities with populations of 
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50, OCX) or over listed in the 1955"1956 Biennial Census of the U* S* 

Office of Education ware stratified on the basis of geographical region, 
system-per-pupil eaqpenditure, and size of city* By the use of a cluster 
sampling procedure designed to obtain a five per cent sample of the pecu- 
lation, 508 principals in 4l cities were selected* The Director or 
Associate Director of the Study held lonc-distance telephone conversa- 
tions with the local superintendents to eaclaiJ^ objectives of the 
Study and to work out a time schedule for each school system's partici- 
pation in it* All but two of the school superintendents readily agreed 
to give every possible sort of cooperation to the Study, but after the 
Director had gone to see them these two, also, pledged their full coop- 
eration* 

In the first phase of the samplii^g procedure it was determined how 
many principals in each of the 4l cities would be studied* To select 
the actual sample the schools in each community were classified accord- 
ing as they were elementary, junior hi^, or senior high and again by 
the socio-economic characteristic of their student bodies (hi^, medium, 
or low), as estimated by the superintendent of schools* This ensured a 
saiiqple of schools which varied both as to level and the socio-economic 
status of their populations* All teaching principals and principals 
supervising more than one building were excluded from the sample* 

Data Collection 

The collection of data from principals was divided into three 
phases: in the first, each of the 508 principals in the sample was 
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mailed a personal letter notifying him of his selection, esqp? ining the 
cdms and design of the Study and requesting that he provide Information 
about Ms personal characteristics (£•£•» sex, marital status), his 

family background (e*£., father's occupation, community of origin), his 
school (e.£«, size of school population, characteristics of teachers), 
and Ms job history. The Study's confidentiality and anonymity were 
made clear. Then each principal was asked to complete the Personal and 
School Background Questionnaire at his convenience and bring it to a 
luncheon meeting to be held with principals in his city later that month. 

During the fall of i960 each of the 4l cities selected through the 
sempling procedure was visited by members of the Study staff for approxi- 
mately five days. As a rule, the staff would arrive on Sunday evening 
and set up headquarters in a downtown hotel. On Monday morning the 
field-work director would contact the superintendent of schools or his 
representative, review with him the week's planned activities and answer 
his questions. 

On Monday a luncheon was held for the superintendent of schools, 
his cMef administrative aides, the principals selected to participate 
in the Study and members of the Study staff. At that time, the latter 
explained the full nature of the Study and emphasized again that replies 
to questions would be treated anonymously and tabulated only in combina- 
tion with the responses of other principals. Questions they raised 
about the Background Questionnaire or other phases of the Study were 
answered at this session. After the luncheon, the superintendent of 
schools and his aides were excused and the Role Questionnaire was 
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distributed to the principals* 

This questionnaire contained 10 sections and required approximately 
four hours to conplete* It focused on a large nuinber of areas: the 

principal's attitudes and values, his definition of his role, his satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions, and his aspirations. In addition, each 
principal was asked to serve as an observer of both his administrative 
superiors and his teachers and to report on their behavior toward him* 
Members of the Study staff who were in the room during this four-hour 
period were ready to answer the principals* questions about the research 
instruments they were completing* 

The third phase took place during the latter part of the week in 
which the luncheon meeting was held* It consisted of a three- to five- 
hour personal Interview with each principal, usually in a private room 
at the headquarters, during which the research materials from the Back- 
ground questionnaire and the Role Questionnaire were reviewed* The prin- 
cipal was then asked questions which could best be dealt with personally 
questions about his sources of strength and weakness, his motives in be- 
coming a principal, the obstances confronting him in his efforts to do a 
better job, and so on* 

The total time of questioning the principals during the tl ^ee phases 

averaged about 12 hours* Only seven of the 508 principals selected in 

the sample failed to participate in (or to complete) all three* The 

other 501 made up the research sample of the National PrincipalsMp 
2 
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Processing and Reduction of Data 

The Background Questionnaire and the Role Questionnaire were pre- 
coded. Data from the Personal Interview, being open-ended, required 
special coding. The pre-coded questionnaires were designed in such a 
way that the responses could be punched on IBM cards directly from the 
questionnaire. However, prior to punching, each questionnaire was read 
and edited by a member of the staff and any responses which mi^t cause 
doubt in the mind of a key-punch operator were clarified. If an answer 
of a respondent was unclear it was coded »?s "blank." After editing, all 
pre-coded data were punched on IBM cards by professional key-punch opera- 
tors and then repunched (verified) to insure accuracy. Because of their 
open-ended nature, the data from the Personal Interview were handled dif- 
ferently. Members of the project staff discussed the replies and drew 
up a coding scheme based on important aspects of their content. When a 
set of categories for coding was agreed upon, the replies were re-read 
and entered on code sheets by two independent coders. If they agreed on 
at least 90 per cent of the coding no further checks were made, but if 
not, they discussed their differences and clarified their definitions, 
or else modified the coding scheme, after which a reliability check was 
run on a new sample of replies. The completed code sheets were then key- 
punched and varified as was done with the questionnaire materials. In 
all, over 2,^00 presonses of each principal were entered on IBM cards 
and so made available for tabulation and analysis. 

The bulk of the data processing was carried out electronically 
through the use of high-speed computers and their associated equipment. 
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A chief use of this equipment was to develop sunmary measures of concepts 
from responses in a given area. For example ^ one way to examine whether 
older or younger principals esgserlence more role conflict in their work 
would be to compare the responses of the administrators in different age 
groups to a number of role conflict questions > but an alternative Is to 
summarize the information from the set of questions into a "role conflict 
score" and then compare their scores by age. Since many of the concepts 
used in the various investigations of the Study have been measured with 
summary scores it is well to consider briefly the two statistical tech- 
niques, Guttman scaling and factor analysis, used to reduce data from a 
series of responses to a single score. 

One method for arriving fit a summaxy "role conflict score" is to 
take the responses of a given subject to each of a series of questions 
and sum them. This method of developing a "total score" gives equal 
wei^t to all questions. An advantage of both Guttman scaling and fac- 
tor analysis over the "total score method" is that they provide an empiri- 
cal basis for separating "good" indices of es^osure to role conflict frem 
"bad" even further for wel^tlng the good Indices as to their degree 
of "goodness." Where Guttman scaling and factor analysis differ is in 
the criteria used to separate the "good" from the "bad" items and to 
wei^t the "good" ones. In general, the Guttman procedure involves 
fewer assumptions and has a more severe criterion of scalability than 
does factor analysis, whereas the latter is probably more objective.-' 

In approaching the problem of developing indices, we frequently 

4 

used procedures s\iggested by Guttman to measure key concepts. When 
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these procedures could not be applied or when preliminary analysis re- 
vealed that dimensions other than the one conceptualized existed within 

5 

the data, a principal components factor analysis was usually performed. 

If the resulting factors could be interpreted with clear sociological 
meaning, their associated loadings were used as weights in computing fac- 
tor scores, but if not sociologically meaningful, the factor loadings 
wsre rotated orthogonally using the Varimax criterion developed by Kaiser.^ 
The new loadings were then converted to factor coefficients using the 
"shortened method" suggested by Harman and the resulting coefficients 

7 

used as weights for computing factor scores • 

With this general background let us turn now to the specific metho- 
dological problems of the LOA inquiry. 

The Career Aspirations Instrument 

One of the instruments in the Role Questionnaire of the National 
Frincipalship Study was designed to detezmine the professional and occu- 
pational aspirations of school principals within the field of education. 
This Career Aspirations Instrument (see Appendix A-l) included l6 ques- 
tions, 13 of which dealt with three general types of aspirations: (l) 

the desire of principals to move to positions higher up in the educa- 
tional administration hierarchy; (2) their desire to remain in the prin- 
cipalship but to upgrade their occupational status in that position; and 
(3) their desire to achieve recognition in their professional associa- 
tions. Of the three additional items one was designed to ascertain 
their ambitions to become a professor of education, and the other two 
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were quite general in nature, dealing with their Interest in obtaining 
an outstanding reputation among their colleagues and in taking taking 
every opportunity to advance their own careers* 

In responding to the 16 items the principals were asked to select 
one of the five following response categories that '^est reflected their 
feelings: 

I would not want to* * * * 

I am not especially anxious to* * * * 

I have some desire to* « * * 

1 would very much like to* * * * 

I am extremely anxious to* * * * 

In ^fiew of the limited information available about the occupational 
and professional aspirations of educational adminl&itrators, we feel it 
is worthwhile to present an analysis of the respons es of the principals 
to the Career Aspirations Instrument, before proceeding with the descrip- 
tion of the procedures we used in developing our suama:ii^ measure of level 
of occupational aspiration (LOA)* 

Table 2-1 presents the percentage distribution, mean, and standard 
deviation of the men principals' responses to each of five items in the 
Career Aspirations Ihstrument dealing with their desire to move to a 
higher administrative position in the field of education* An examina- 
tion of this table reveals several interesting findings* First, the 
most desired t^npa of movement up the educational ladder for principals 
is to secure a higher administrative position in their own school system* 
Fifty- four per cent indicated some degree of positive orientation to this 
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Table 2-1 • Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 382 
Men Principals* Responses to Five Items in the Career Aspirations 
Instrument Concerned with the Principals* Desire to Move to a 
Hi^er Level Administrative Position 



The Question 

How desirous are you of 
doing the following things? 



The Response Choices and Weights 

1 s I would not want to. • • • 

2 s I am not especially anxious to. 
3=1 have some desire to. . . . 

4 = 1 would very much like to. . . , 

3 = I am extremely anxious to. . . , 



Per Cent of Principals 
Responding 



Item* 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Mean 


o u wiuax u 

Deviation 


N 


Obtain a higher admin- 
istrative position in 
my current school sys- 
tem. 


17 


29 


23 


21 


10 


2.78 


1.24 


382 


7* Become an assistant or 
deputy superintendent 
of schools in a large 
city system. 


32 


34 


18 


10 


6 


2.23 


1.17 


382 


6. Obtain a hi^er admin- 
istrative position in 
some other school sys- 
tem. 


ko 


39 


13 


6 


2 


1.92 


0.97 


^2 


8. Become the school super- 
intendent of a large 
city system. 


54 


30 


9 


4 


3 


1.73 


1.01 


„ * 
381 


9* Become the school super- 
intendent of a small 
school system. 


57 


31 


9 


2 


1 


1.60 


0.84 


382 



•IHt 



Items numbered according to order of appearance in the Career Aspirations 
Instrument and presented in order of decreasing mean response. 






IncoR^lete data due to non-response of one principal to this item. 



t^e of career move whereas no more than 3^ per cent responded in this 
manner to any of the other four items. Second^ principals aspire to 
obtain higher administrative positions in other school systems much less 
fl'equently than they do to obtain them in their own system: over two 

and a half times the percentage of the men Indicated some desire to se- 
cure a higher administrative post in their present, than in some 
other school system (^4 per cent versus 21 per cent). 

Third, a relatively small proportion of the principals aspire to 
become school superintendents. Only l6 per cent es^ressed any degree of 
Interest in becoming a superintendent of a large city school system, and 
a slightly smaller proportion, 12 per cent, esq^ressed such interest in 
serving as the chief CMtninistrator of a small school system. Further- 
more, for the entire sample, less than one in l4 of the principals indi- 
cated that they would "very much like to" or were "extremely anxious to" 
serve as a school superintendent. Fourth, higher administrative posi- 
tions lower on the educational hierarchy than the superintendency, such 
as an assistant or deputy superintendent, constitute somewhat more at- 
tractive targets than the superintendency. Over three out of ten of the 
principals expressed some degree of Interest in these lower status admin- 
istrative positions, whereas, as noted, only one out of 14 displayed in- 
terest in the superintendency. 

Thus, the findings reveal that, on the average, principals are 
fairly conservative in their esqpresslon of aspirations toward higher 
level administrative positions. They seem to have some preference for 
geograihic stability and in general do not aim at the top level admin- 
istrative posts. 
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Table 2-2 shows the degree of interest our national sample of male 
principals had in five different possible ways that would result in up- 
grading their status as principals. The data reveal a number of findings 
of considerable interest. First, they indicate that a substantially 
greater proportion of the male administrators desire to in^rove their 
status in the principalship by obtaining a higher salary in their cur- 
rent position than by moving to another principalship; whereas 92 per 
cent of them e:<pressed at least sane desire to secure a hi^er income in 
their current job, less than half gave similar responses to any of the 
other four items, each of which would involve leaving their present posi- 
tion for another principalship. In fact, no more than 27 per cent of the 
principals indicated a relatively strong desire (’’very much like to" or 
"extremely anxious to") to move to another principalship with greater 
income, responsibility, or prestige. Second, with respect to their 
movement to other principalships , the administrators cn the average pre- 
fer jobs that would enhance their incomes rather than their responsibili- 
ties or prestige. Whereas 49 per cent of the men expressed some or a 
greater degree of interest in a principalship which had a hi^er salary 
than their current position, only 37 cent evidenced a similar degree 
of interest in one with greater responsibilities and only 29 per cent in 
a principalship with greater prestige. Third, contrary to a commonly 
e^qoressed point of view, only a small proportion of men administrators 
of urban schools (13 per cent) display an interest in obtaining a prin- 
cipalship in a wealthy suburban community. 

The principals* responses to the three items reflecting a desire 



Table 2-2. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 382 
Men Principals' Responses to Five Items in the Career Aspirations 
Instrument Concerned with the Desire to DEpgrade Their Status as 
Principals 



The Question 



The Response Choices and Weights 



How desirous €u*e you of 
doing the following things? 



«• • • 



1 ■ I would not want to. 

2 > I am not especially anxious to. 

3 « I have some desire to. ... 

4 « I would very much like to. 

$ » I am extremely anxious to. 



• • • 



• • • 

• • • 



P^ir Cent of PrincipiGa 
Responding 



Item 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Mean 


Deviation 


H** 


16. Obtain a hi^er 

salary in my present 
position. 


3 


5 


15 


45 


32 


3.98 


0.97 


381 


4. Obtain a principal- 
ship which would pay 
more money than my 
present position. 


15 


36 


22 


20 


7 


2.67 


1.16 


381 


1. Obtain a principal- 
ship that has greater 
responsibilities than 
my present position. 


27 


36 


18 


11 


8 


2.35 


1.21 


382 


2. Obtain a principal- 
ship that would 
carry more prestige 
than my present posi- 
tion. 


26 


45 


16 


8 


5 


2.21 


1.08 


381 


1$. Obtain a principal- 
ship in a wealthy 
suburban community. 


39 


48 


8 


4 


1 


1.80 


0.82 


382 



‘*^tems numbered according to order of appearance in the Career Aspirations 
Instrument and presented in order of decreasing mean response. 






Incomplete data due to non-response to the item. 
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for achieving recognition through participation in their professional 
associations are presented in Table 2-3. These data indicate, as mi^t 
be expected, that a substantially larger proportion (49 per cent) of the 
administrators have some desire to take a more active role in their pro- 
fessional associations than aspire to become president of a state or 
national association of principals (22 per cent and 12 per cent respec- 
tively). A finding of considerable interest to tho're concerned with the 
"professionalization" of the principalship is that the majority of prin- 
cipals indicated little or no interest in assuming a more important role 
in their professional organizations and that only l4 per cent indicated 
that they would "very much like to" or were "extremely anxious to" ex- 
pend their efforts on activities of this kind. 

To this point we have focused on the principals* level of aspira- 
tion with respect to each of three different ways they could increase 
their income, status, or prestige in the world of education: by improve- 

ments in their status as a principal, by moving to a hi^er level in the 
educational bureaucracy, and by gaining recognition in their professional 
associations. We have seen that princlp J.s in general have a greater de- 
sire to obtain a higher salary in their current position than to improve 
their status by moving to another principalship. We also found that 
principals on the average aspire more frequently to lower level positions 
in the administrative hierarchy than to the highest one, the superin- 
tendency. 

By rank ordering all l6 items included in the Career Aspirations 
Instrument according to their mean response, we can ascertain ^ich 
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Table 2-3* Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 332 
Men Principals* Responses to Three Items in the Career Aspirations 
Instrument Concerned with the Principals* Desire for Achieving 
Recognition Throng Participation in Professional Associations 



The Question The Response Choices and Wei^ts 

How desirous are you of 1 » I would not want to. • • • 

doing the following things? i « I am not especially anxiou;:^ to. . > . 

3 « I have some desire to. ... 

4 ss I would very much like to. ... 

3 a X am extremely anxious to. ... 





Per Cent of Principals 
Responding 








» Item* 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Mean 


0 W&IiMiOlA vl 

Deviation 


ir** 


11. Take a more important 
role in professional 
educational organiza- 
tions. 


19 


32 


35 


11 


3 


2.51 


1.02 


380 


13. Some day be president 
of a state associa- 
tion of principals. 


38 


4o 


13 


6 


3 


1.96 


1.02 


375 


l4. Some day be president 
of a national associa- 
tion of principals. 


49 


39 


b 


4 


2 


1.71 


0.89 


381 



Items numbered according to order of appearance in the Career Aspirations 
Instrument and presented in order of decreasing mean response. 



Inconqplete data due to non-response to the item. 
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improvements in their occupational status » regardless of kind^ they are 
most and least desirous of securing* Table 2-4 presents the distribu- 
tion of their replies to all the items in the aspirations instrument and 
the mean score and rank of each item. 

The item with the highest mean score (3*98) "obtaining a higher 
salary in my current position," and it is the only inqprovement in occu- 
pational status which a majority of the principals (71 per cent) indi- 
cated that they "would very much like to" or were "extremely anxious to" 
secure. A substantiCLlly smaller proportion of the men responded in a 
similar way to the questions about obtaining an outstanding reputation 
among my professional colleagues (4l per cent) and taking every opportun- 
ity to advance their careers (37 per cent), the items that had the second 
and third highest mean scores, respectively* The item with the next 
highest mean score was "obtain a higher administrative position in my 
own system." However, it deserves emphasis that only 31 per cent indi- 
cated clear-cut positive aspirations of this kind as compared to the 71 
per cent who responded that they would very much like to or were extremely 
anxious to obtain a salary increase in their current prlnclpalshlp. It 
also deserves note that both of these specific occupational changes most 
desired on the average by the principals did not require them to leave 
their present school system. The next "preferred" occupational change 
for the principals was to obtain another principalship paying more money. 

By examining the other end of the rank order of the items, we can 
ascertain those types of positions to which principals least aspire. 

The item with the lowest mean score refers to becoming a superintendent 



Table 2-4. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 302 tfen Principals' Responses to 
the l6 Items in the Career Aspirations Instrument 




Table 2-4 (continued) 
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of a small school system and the item with the third lowest rank 
concerns obtaining a large city school superintendency. These data indi- 
cate that moving to the top of the educational pyramid is of little or 
no interest to the huge majority of principals. The fact that becoming 
president of a national professional association had the second lowest 
mean score on the rahking of items indicates that this means of status 
inprovement is also of sli^t interest to principals. 

The finding that the item, "becoming a hi^er administrator in an- 
other school system," received such a relatively low ranking deserves 
emphasis for it indicates that principals generally prefer a number of 
other occupational moves to leaving their own school system for higher 
status positions. 



The Measurement of LOA 

The phenomenon of central interest in our investigation is the 
level of occupational aspiration (LOA) of school principals, which we 
have defined as their desire to attain higher level administrative posi- 
tions in school systems. 

For our summary measure of LOA we wanted an index which would meet 
three specifications: first, it would combine the responses of the 

principals to as many items as possible in the Career inspirations Instru- 
ment that, on a face validity basis, had reference to their aspirations 
for hi^er administrative positions; second, it would indicate the rela- 
tive position of individual principals along a continuum reflecting 
variation in their level of asxsiration; and third, it would be based 
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only on those items that belonged to a dimension relatively independent 
of the principals' aspirations for improvement of their status as prin- 
cipals and for recognition in their professional associations. 

In order to select items from the Career Aspirations Instrument for 
a summary measure of this kind, we submitted the principals' replies to 
the 16 items in the Instrument to a principal components f<u«^or analysis. 

O 

We then applied Kaiser's varimax rotation procedure to the first three 
factors in the principal components solution. By maximizing the larger 
and minimizing the smaller loadings in the three-factor space » the vari- 
max rotation provided a simple structure which eliminated many of the 
problems in the principal components solution arising from a single item 
loading moderately on more them one factor. We chose a three-factor 
rotation because the items in the instruments were cleslgned to tap three 
general areas of their occiqpational aspirations. 

We then interpreted the ''meanings'* of the three rotated factors 
according to the content of the items which loaded ''significantly" on 
each factor. An item was considered to be relevant to the interpreta- 
tion of the "meaning" of a given factor if it passed two selection cri- 
teria: first 9 the absolute value of its loading on the feustor had to be 

greater than or equal to .^0; and second, the absolute value of its load- 
ing had to be at least .20 greater than its loading on any other factor. 

The varimax loadings of all l6 items in the factor analysis are presented 
in Appendix B (Table B-1). Item loadings which meet the two criteria 
specified above are marked with an asterisk. An Inspection of this 
table reveals three mutually exclusive and easily Interpretable dimensions, 

/ 



o 
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one for each of the general attitude areas the Instrument was designed 
to tap. 

Of the three factors, only the first is of immediate relevance for 
consideration of measurement of LOA. The four items that loaded "sig- 
nificantly" on this factor edl deal with the principals' aspirations for 
higher level administrative positions. These four items, their loadings 
on Factors I, II, and III, and the means and standard deviations of the 
principals' responses to them are presented in Table 2-^. To obtain a 
summary measure of Level of Occupational Aspiration from the responses 
of the principals in the sample, we used the loadings for these four 
items as welgpits in a factor scoring procedure called Harmon's "shortened" 

If we had used face validity as the basis for item selection, we 
would have chosen five items for inclusion in the LOA measure: the four 

presented in Table 2-^ and a fifth one which dealt with the principals' 
desire to obtain a hi^er administrative ppsition in their present sys* 
tern (item 3, Table 2-4). This fifth item was not included in our meas- 
ure of LOA since it had hig^ loadings on both Factor I and Factor II and 
hence did not meet our second criterion for selection of items to be in- 
cluded in factor scores. 

In using the LOA score for men principals in this inquiry, we con- 
sider it to be a continuous variable with a mean of 3*^6, a standard 
deviation of 2.45, and a range of 12.13. To facilitate interpretation 
of the findings, we shall separate the men principals into three cate- 
gories ("low," "moderate," and "high") according to their LOA scores. 
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Table 2-^« Means , Standard Deviations , and f’actor Weights of the Four Items in 
the Level of Occupational Aspirations Factor (Factor l) and Their 
Weights on Factors II and III 







Standard 


Factor Wei^ts 


Item 


Mean 


Deviation 


I 


II 


III 


How desirous are you to [(l) I 
would not want to, (2) I am not 
especially anxious to, (3) I 
have some desire to, (4) I 
would very much like to, (5) I 
am extremely anxious to]: 












6* Obtain a higher administrative 
position in some other school 
system* 


l*8l 


0.96 


0.66 


0*30 


0*17 


7* Become an assistant or deputy 
superintendent of schools in 
a large city system* 


2*05 


1.17 


0.74 


0*29 


0*20 


8* Become the school superin- 
tendent of a large city 
system* 


l*6l 


0.96 


0.76 


0*23 


0*19 


9* Become the school siqperin- 
tendent of a small school 
system* 


1*51 


0.81 


0.75 


0*LL 


0*13 



Items numbered according to order of appearance In the Career Aspirations 
Instrument* 
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To obtain scaae insight into what is meant when we classify princi- 
pals as relatively "hi^," "moderate," or "low" in LOA, the responses of 
the 382 men principals to the four questions that were used in develop- 
ing the LOA score were tabulated for each of the three levels of LOA 
(Table 2-6). In question 6, each of the principals was asked, "How de- 
sirous are you of obtaining a higher administrative position in some 
other school system?" Eighty-seven per cent of the principals classi- 
fied as "low" in LOA responded "I would not want to" as compared to six 
per cent who were classified as "high#" In question 4, the principals 
were asked, "How desirous are you of becoming the school superintendent 
of a large city system?" One hundred per cent of the principals "low" 
in LOA replied "I would not want to" in comparison to 12 per cent who 
were in the "high" category. Similar differences between principals 
categorized as "high," "moderate," and "low" in LOA can be observed 
throuj^ examination of the other items in Table 2-6# 

Statistical Models and Statistical Inference 

In later chapters we shall present findings about the relationship 
of LOA to many variables which can be thou^t of as either its determin- 
ants or its consequences# Our strategy of statistical analysis will not 
be to ascesrtain how well other variables predict the LOA score or how 
well it predicts scores on otl *ables, but rather to ascertain 

whether the specified independent and dependent variables are related. 

We shall leave to later investigations the task of determining the inde- 
pendent and joint contribution of variables to the prediction of lOA# 
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The zero-order «*nalyses to be presented may be classified into two 
types: those in which we will test hypotheses and those in which we 

shall explore whether certain variables are associated with LOA. 

In testing hypotheses about possible detenninants of LOA, we shall 
divide each Independent variable into approximate thirds or quarters and 
then compare the mean LOA scores of the administrators in the ''highest” 
and "lowest” categories. To test whether or not a monotonic trend found 
In our sample could, In fact, exist In the population from which It was 
drawn, we shall test the null hypothesis that the difference between the 
two means is zero. For purposes of coming to a conclusion about an hy- 
pothesis, we shall require that the relationship be significant statisti- 
cally at below the .0^ level, using a one-tailed test. For those analy- 
ses, in which our objective is not to test hypotheses, but to explore 
whether the specified variables are related to LOA, we shall use two- 
tailed tests of significance In order to come to a decision about whether 
a relationship Is statistically significant at below the .05 level. 

I 

As noted In Chapter 1, our study of the level of occupational 
aspirations of principals will be restricted to men administrators. We 
assumed that the LOA of women principals would be considerably lower on 
the; average than that of men, and the data suppox*t this assumption (Table 
2-7): over twice the proportion of women than men (62 per cent versus 

28 per cent) had low scores on our Index of LOA and over twice the per- 
centage of men than wcmien (4o per cent versus l6 per cent) obtained hl^ 
LOA scores. There were two major reasons for limiting the study to male 
administrators. The first was that most of the hypotheses we wished to 

o * 
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Table 2-7* Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
^incipals' LOA Scores by Sex 

(N - 501) 





Principal's LQA Score 


Mean 




Number 


Sex 


Low 


Moderate 


mgb. 


LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


of 

Cases 


Male 


hot, 




28 % 


3.55 


2M 


CM 

9, 


Female 


16 




62 


2.04 


2*02 


119 



t(M.p) e 6*13;. p < *001, one-tailed test* 
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test about determinants of LOA were based on assumptions about conditions 
and circumstances that would have a bearing on the occupational aspira- 
tions of male, but not female, administrators. The second reason was 
methodological in nature: in view of the strong association between sex 

and LOA, it would have been necessary to control for the sex variable in . » - 

most analyses, but as Table 2-7 indicates, there were only 19 women in 
the "high" LOA group and 26 in the "moderate" category. The smeXL num- 
ber of cases in two of the three categories of LOA would have imposed 
serious restrictions on our interpretation of findings involving women 
principals . 

Another methodological point that deserves comment involves our 
decision not to undertake separate analyses of the LOA of elementary, 
junior hi^, and senior high school principals. If there were statisti- | 

cally significant differences in the mean LOA scores of these groups of I 

I 

principals, then we felt that it would be necessary to conduct our examina- 

I 

tion of the determinants of LOA for each school level. However as we 

i 

diall demonstrate in Chapter 3? nien who serve as elementary, junior high, , 

I 

I 

and senior high school principals do not differ significantly in their 

LOA, and hence we decided that it would not be necessary to carry out . 

I 

separate sets of analyses for each school level. 

The final methodological point pertains to the emphasis placed on 
zero-order relationships in this report. In view of the limited knowl- 
edge about correlates of the level^qf occupational aspiration of princi- 
pals, the design of the study gave priority to the analysis of these 
types of relationships. Several "contextual" analyses were undertaken. 



o 



but they revealed that the introduction jf third variables did not alter 
zero-order relationships when UOX was treated as an indQ)endent or as a 
dependent variable. At a later time, it is planned to undertake addi- 
tional "third variable" analyses in an effort to determine what influ- 
ence, if any, other variables may have on the zero-order relationships 
examined in the present report. 
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Notes and References for Chapter Two 

1. The first section of this chapter, pages 2-1 - 2-9, is a summary 

of the research px-ocedures of the National Principeilship Study that have 
been reported in detail in earlier publications. See especially, Neal 
Gross and Robert JE. Herriott, Staff Leadership in Public Schools ; A 
Sociological Inquiry (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1965), Chapter 

II. 

2. The LOA inquiry was restricted to the 382 men principals in 
the sample for reasons discussed in the final section of this chapter. 

The National Principalship Study also obtained a large body of data from 
hi^er admim strators and teachers. Teacher data will be en5>loyed in 

V 

the analyses to be presented in Chapter 7; information about the sample 
of teachers and the procedures used to obtain data from, them will be 
presented in that chapter. 

3. For an excellent treatment of some of the theoretical and metho- 

dological issues of scaling' see Warren S. Torgerson, Theory and Methods 
of Scaling (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1958). 

4. The most efficient Guttman scaling procedure available in i960 

£ind the one used by the National Principalship Study was Stone’s exten- 
sion of Ford’s rapid scoring procedure. See Carol L. Stone, "A Machine 
Method for Scaling as Many as Twelve Dichotomies," Washington Agricul- 
tui^al Experiment Station Circular 329 (PuUjnan: Institute of Agricul- 

tural Sciences, State College of Washington, 1958). Also see Chad 
Gordon, "A Note on Computer Programs for Guttman Scaling," Sociometry , 

XXVI (1963), pp. 129-130. 
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5. For one discussion of factor analysis, see Harry H. Harman, 

Modem Factor Analysis (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, i960); 
for a computer program for performing principal components factor analy- 
sis, see William W. Cooley and Paul R. Lohnes, Multivariate Procedures 
for the Behavioral Sciences (New York: John Wiley & Sons, i960), pp, 

173. 176-178. 

6. See Henry F. Kaiser, "The Varimax Criterion for Analytic Rota- 
tion in Factor Analysis,” Psychometrika . mil (1958), pp. 187-200; 

Henry F. Kaiser, "Computer Program for Varimax Rotation in Factor Analy- 
sis," Educational and Psychological Measurement . XIX (i960), pp. 4l3- 
420; or Cooley and Lohnes, o£. cit ., pp. 174-175, I79-I82. 

7. See Henry F. Kaiser, "Formulas for Component Scores," Psycho- 
metrika . XXVII (1962), pp. 33-27. 

8. Ibid. , pp. 33-37. 

9. See Harman, o£. cit . , Chapter XVI. 




Chapter Social Identities and Level of Occupational Aspiration 

A sociological perspective toward possible determinants of the 
level of occupational aspiration of men school principals directs atten- 
tion to certain of their social identities that might influence their 
LOA. Two kinds of social differentiation based on biological circum- 
stances immediately came to mind; age and race. Does the level of 
aspiration of principals vary with age? Do Negroes differ from whites? 
Another basis for sorting individuals is by their religious identifica- 
tion. Sociological inquiries have shown that religion has important 
effects on attitudes and conduct. Are the levels of aspiration of 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish principals different? Principals also 
vary in their socio-econanic origins and this circumstance, too, rai^t 
influence their LOA. 

In this chapter we present our findings about the relationships of 
the age, race, religion, and socio-economic backgrounds of principals to 
their LOA. In addition, we shall inquire about the effects on LOA of 
tv7o circumstances reflecting social status distinctions among principals 
in their world of work: first, the highest academic degree they had 

achieved and second, the level of school principals manage, i^oe., 
whether they are administrators of elementary, junior high, or senior 
high schools. 



Aje 

The hypothesis we tested was that age would be negatively related 
to the level of occupational aspiration of male principals. It was 
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based on the following assumptions; first, older principals have less 
time remaining in their careers to achieve upward vertical mobility than 
younger ones; arid second, the older the principal, the greater the like- 
lihood that he would have experienced the condition of hav5.ng been 
"passed over" for promotion earlier in his career. We further assumed 
that the shorter the time period prior to retirement in which a person 
has the opportunity to be mobile and his exposure to the experience of 
having been "passed over" would tend to depress an individual *s level of 
aspiration. It follows from this line of reasoning that the younger the 
principal the higher his LOA . 

Table 3-1 shows the relationship between the age of the principals 
and their level of aspiration, and it reveeils that level of aspiration 
does decline with increasing age. Forty per cent of the principals in 
the youngest age group (under 46 years of age) had the highest scores on 
our index of level of aspiration in comparison with 34 per cent of those 
who were in the middle age group (46 - 55) and 17 per cent who were 56 
years of age or older. Those who were in the youngest age category had 
a mean LOA score of 4.22 as ccmpared to 2.88 for the mean LOA of the 
oldest principals. The difference of 1.34 is significant statistically. 
We conclude, therefore, that the evidence supports the hypothesis. 

Race 

Of the 382 male principals nine per cent were Negroes. Did they on 
the average tend to have lower or hi^er levels of aspiration than the 
white principals? The hypothesis we formulated in answer to this 
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Table 3-1. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals' LOA Scores by .Age 

(H = 362) 



Age 


Principal's LOA Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Humber 

of 

Cases 


Under ^6 




35Jf 


40^ 


4.22 


2.58 


72 


U6-55 


20 


46 


34 


3.95 


2.25 


156 


% and older 


50 


33 


17 


2.88 


2.43 


154 



t(i^H) ~ 3.l8; p < .001, one-tailed test. 
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question was based on two lines of reasoning. The first was linKed to 
reference group theory. We assumed that although the amount of occupa- 
tional mobility achieved by Negro and white principals during the course 
of their educational careers was the same, their assessment of their 
relative achievement would be different. That is, we reasoned that 
Negro principals would tend to evaluate their occupational advancement 
more positively than whites because in both relative and absolute terms 
the number of males in the occupational structure whose income and pres- 
tige is greater than that of a principal's is considerably less among 
Negro than white principals. If, as we further assumed, among a set of 
individuals who serve in the same position, those who evaluate their 
career progress more favorably will be less inclined to aspire to higher 
status positions than those who assess their *s less favorably, then it 
follows that Negro principals will have a lower level of occupational 
aspiration than white principals. 

. The second line of reasoning was based on the assumption that an 
individual's perception of the opportunity to advance in an occupational 
system influences his level of aspiration. Since at the time of our 
study only a handful of hi^er administrators in large city school sys- 
tems wpre Negroes, we assumed that Negro principals would perceive less 
opportunity for their promotion to higher administrative positions than 
white principals and hence Negro principals would less frequently aspire 
to positions of greater responsibility in the school system. 

From both lines of reasoning it follows that: Negro principals 

will have a lower level of occupational aspiration than white principals . 
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When the race of principals is cross-tabulated with their LOA 
scores, the findings do not support the hypothesis (Table 3-2): although 

the mean LOA score of tho white principals in our sample is higher t-han 
than of the Negro administrators (3«6l versus 3«0l), the difference be- 
tween their mean scores is not significant statistically at below the 
.05 level (the criterion we have adopted to claim support for hypothe- 
ses). We, therefore, interpret these findings as indicating no signifi- 
cant race differences in LOA. 



Religion 

To this point we have found that the age of principals does have a 
bearing on their level of aspiration but that race does not. Now we 
turn to another of their social identities that might exert an impact on 
their LOA: religion. 

As we speculated about the kind of relationship that mi^t be 
anticipated between religion and the LOA of principals, we found that 
equally plausible lines of reasoning could readily be developed in sup- 
port of contrary predictions. 

If, as other studies^ suggest, members of the Jewish faith, on the 
8,verage, tend to place the greatest stress on occupational advancen .‘nt 
and Catholics the least, then we would anticipate that the level of 
occupational aspiration would be highest for the Jewish pi'incipals, next 
hipest for the Protestants, and 1 vest for the Catholics. If, however, 
we assumed that Jews and Catholics would perceive that their religious 
identities would lessen their opportunities for occupational advancement, 



Table 3-2. Percentage Distribution, Mean, end Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals' LOA Scores by Race 

(N * 382) 





Principad's LOA Score 


Mean 




Number 






LOA 


Standard 


of 


Race 


Low Moderate High 


Score 


Deviation 


Cases 



White 


33* 


37)1 


30)t 


3.61 


2.51 


349 


Negro 


31 


59 


10 


3.01 


1.54 


33 



^(W-N) " 



1*33; .07* one-tailed test 



Table 3 - 3 . 



Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals* LOA Scores by Three Categories of Religion 

(N = 365)* 



Religion 


Principal *s LOA Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Protestant 




ko% 


26% 


3 . 1+2 


2.36 


278 


Catholic 


30 


29 


hi 


3.92 


2.27 


51 


Jewish 


19 


k2 


39 


U. 5 T 


2.86 


36 



* Data unavailable for 17 cases. 
F = 3 . 53 ; p < .OU, 
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then we would expect that Protestant principals would express the highest 
LOA. It could also be argued that the Catholic principals in our sample 
represent atypical members of their religious group because, althou^ 
their Church supports its own school system, they chose to enter the 
field of public education. Similarly, Jews who enter the field of pub- 
lic education could represent an atypical set of members of their faith 
with respect to their values and attitudes toward social mobility. 

What do the findings reveal when we examine the relationship of 
religion to the LOA of principals? The findings in Table 3-3 show that 
Jewish principals obtain the highest mean LOA score, the Catholic prin- 
cipals the next hipest, and the Protestant principals the lowest and 
that the differences in their average LOA scores are statistically sig- 
nificant , 

It is of interest to note, however, that it would be incorrect to 
conclude frcan this finding, that the proportion of Jewish principals with 
the hipest level of aspiration scores is greater than that for Catholic 
principals for a slightly hi^er percentage of the Catholic than Jex^ish 
administrators (4l per cent versus 39 per cent) were in the highest LOA 
category. The findings in Table 3-3 indicate that the difference be- 
tween the mean LOA scores of the Jewish and Catholic principals is at- 
tributable to the larger percentage of Jewish administrators who are 
"moderate" in their LOA and the smaller percentage who are in the lowest 




LOA category 
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Socio-economic Background 

The question we now examine is whether the location of the princi- 
pal in the social stratification system when he was an adolescent, as 
indexed by his father’s socio-economic status, is associated with his 

/l" 

occupational aspiration, i.'; 

A considerable number of sociological studies have found that the 
level of educational and occupational aspirations of high school stu- 
dents is influenced by their social class backgrounds: the higher the 

socio-economic status of their families, the more they aspire to attend 
coiLLege or to enter occupations of higher status.^ The relationship be- 
tween social class origins and level of occupational expectations also 

5 

appears to persist among college students. Rosenberg found that there 
was a positive relationship between father’s current income and the 
amount of money college students expect to earn in the future: nine- 

tenths of the students whose fathers had the highest incomes expected 
their earnings to exceed $10,000 ten years after graduation in compari- 
son with one-third of those with fathers in the lowest income group. 

His findings also reveal that the higher the father’s income the more 
likely the student planned to enter a hi^ status occupation: over 

seven out of 10 of the wealthiest students planned to enter law, medi- 
cine, or some business occupation as compared to less than four out of 

6 

10 of the poorest students, 

7 

Davis found that the socio-economic background of college students 
was also positively related to their plans to attend graduate school 
immediately after graduation: 4o per cent of the students reporting 
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parent&l incooies of $20^000 or more indicated they were going on the 
following year as compared to 20 per cent of those reporting $5,000 or 
less. These studies, then, suggest that prior to entering the labor 
market, the socio-economic status of a student *s family is positively 
related to his educational and occupational aspirations. 

We have little knowledge, however, about the influence of social 

origins on the mobility aspirations of men after they enter a C8u:eer 

line in most occupational areas. For the career line that is our focus 

of interest, the one in public education. Mason’s study of beginning 

teachers does, however, provide information on the relationship between 

social origins and the occupational plans of men at the beginning of 

8 

their careers. His findings reveal that in the case of beginning male 
teachers the occupation and education of their fathers had no apparent 
relationship with a number of dimensions of their career plans. Our 
data permit us to inquire Aether the social class background of former 
men teachers who have remained in education and moved up on its strati- 
fication ladder to the principedship is associated with their desire for 
further upward mobility. 

It could be argued that principals from relatively high socio- 
economic backgrounds will e3q>ress a higher LOA than those who came from 
families of lower socio-economic status. Such an hypothesis would be 
based on the following reasoning: among men who have experienced the 

same degree of occupational mobility, they will vary in their re lative 
gratification with their occupational advancement because of the differ- 
ent comparative standards they use in assessing it. If men use their 
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fathers* location in the system of social stratification as a basis of 
comparison in evaluating their own achievements, then it would follow 
that the sons of blue-collar workers would e3q>erience greater status 
gratification from serving as principals than the sons of fathers with 
hi^iSr status occupations* If we further assume that feelings of status 
deprivation lead to higher aspiration levels, then we would expect that 
the socio-economic origins of principals would be positively related to 
LOA. 

However, this line of reasoning disregards the possibility that 
most individuals from relatively hi^ socio-economic backgrounds who 
enter a field of en5)loyment such as public education may de-emphasize 
status considerations in their career plans* Their selection of educa- 
tion as their career choice may indicate their downgrading of the "impor- 
tance of getting ahead." It also could reflect a relatively low assess- 
ment of their own capabilities, a circumstance that could also be 
anticipated to lead to low aspirations* Furthemore, individuals of low 
socio-economic origins who had moved up the educational ladder to the 
pilncipalship mi^t also constitute an atypical group of individuals* 
Their history of occupational mobility might reflect an especially 
strong achievement orientation* An hypothesis based on these assump- 
tions would lead to the prediction of a negative relationship between 
the social class backgrounds of principals and their LOA. 

A third possible hypothesis, and the one we thou^ most plausible 

. 9 

in view of Mason’s findings*^ and therefore decided to test, is that the 
socio-economic origins of principals is not associated with their LOA. 
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It is based on the assumption that after individuals embark on a career 
line their socio-economic backgrounds exert little or no influence on 
their aspirations for occupational mobility* 

To examine whether the socio-economic backgrounds of principals are 
related to their LOA, we shall use three separate indices of their social 
origins: father *s education, income, and (^cupation. When we cross- 

tabulated father’s education with the principal’s level of aspiration, 
we found that the mean LOA scores of principals whose fathers had dif- 
ferent amounts of formal education were not significantly different from 
each other (Table 3-^). 

As a general indicator of the economic status of their fathers, we 
asked the principals: "What was the income position [in your community] 

of your parents at the time of your graduation from high school?" When 
we cross -tabulated their responses with LOA, we found no association be- 
tween this index of socio-economic origins and level of aspiration 
(Table 3-5). Similar findings emerged when we investigated the relation- 
ship between father’s occupation 8Uid LOA (Table 3-6).^^ We conclude from 
these three sets of findings that the null hypothesis receives s\Q>porb: 
the social origins of principals is not associated with their LOA. 

Highest Acadeau.c Degree 

Our hypothesis was that level of formal educational attainment 
achieved by the principal (as indexed by the hipest academic degree 
received) would be positively related to his level of aspiration. It 
was based on three lines of reasoning. In the first place, we assumed 
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Table 3-U. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin 
cipals' LOA Scores by Father’s Education 

(H 3T9)* 



Father’s Education 


Principal’s LOA Score 
Low Moderate Hi^ 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Did not attend high 
school 


35% 


ko% 


25% 


3.U6 


2.U3 


164 


Graduated from high 
school or some high 
school 


29 


k2 


29 


3.62 


2.21 


130 


Some college 


32 


3k 


3h 


3.89 


3.00 


4l 


Graduated from college 


k3 


27 


30 


3.29 


2.43 


44 



* Data unavailable for three cases. 



F = 0.6l; p > .50. 




I 
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Table 3-5. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals' LOA Scores by Father's Incone Level at Time of Principal's 
High School Graduation 

(8 » 376 )* • 



Father's Income Level 


Pr5.ncipal's LOA Score 
Low Moderate Hi^ 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


1 j 

: 1 

1 ! 


Lowest 23 % of community 


2 ^% 


\\% 


28^ 


3.63 


2.36 


54 


i 

i 

1 


Second lowest 23 % of 
















community 


32 


40 


28 


3.56 


2.44 


185 


1 

i 

< 


Second highest 23 % of 
















community 


U2 


28 


30 


3.45 


2.54 


99 


r 

1 , 
1 
i 


Highest 23 % of community 


24 


53 


23 


2.5lt 


2.25 


38 


\ 1 



* Data unavailable for six cases. 



F = 0.07; p > .95. 
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Table 3-6 



. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals' LOA Scores by Father's Occupation 

(N * 358)* 



Father's Occupation 


Principal's LOA Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Farmer 


30% 


ko% 


30% 


3.58 


2.63 


70 


Unskilled 


k6 


36 


18 


3.09 


2.2U 


22 


Skilled or semi-skilled 


38 


35 


27 


3.U6 


2.U0 


111 


Clerical or Sales 


22 


39 


39 


U.18 


2.2T 


U6 


Professional or 
manageried 


38 


36 


26 


3.3i.^ 


2.U6 


109 



* Data unavailable for 2k cases 
F = 1.72; p > .15. 
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that the higher the advanced degree achieved by the principal the 
greater he would perceive his opportunity to obtain a higher administra- 
tive position since a doctorate in recent years has increasingly become 
a prerequisite for moving into hi^^er administrative circles of most 
large city school systems. Second, we assumed that among the principals 
in our sample, those who had expended the time, money, and energy to ob- 
tain a doctorate would be the administrators with the greatest drive for 
occupational achievement. And third, we assumed that among a group of 
individuals who occupied the same managerial position, those who had the 
highest academic credentials would feel the greater sense of relative 
deprivation with their current occupational status. Each of these cir- 
cumstances - perceived opportunity for advancement, drive for occupa- 
tional achievement, and feelings of relative deprivation with current 
occupational status — would, we also assumed, serve to heighten a prin- 
cipal's desire for upward mobility. 

When the highest academic degree obtained by the principals is 
cross-tabulated with their LOA scores, the hypothesis receives support; 

4l per cent of the principals with a doctorate in education or philosophy 
were in the highest LOA category as compared to 28 per cent of those 
with a master’s degree and 11 per cent who had achieved only a bachelor’s 
degree (Table 3-7). Principals with a doctorate had the hipest mean 
LOA score (4.77) and those with a bachelor’s degree, the lowest (2.04). 

The difference in their mean scores is significant statistically. 

It deserves note, however, that the total semester hours of gradu- 
ate education courses taken by the principals is not related to their 
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Table 3-7. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin 
cipals* LOA Scores by Highest Academic Degree Achieved by the 
Principal 



(N = 382) 



Highest Academic Degree 


Principal's I/3A Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Bachelor ' s 


^S% 


31% 


11% 


2.0k 


1.33 


19 


Master’s 


3k 


38 


28 


3.U7 


2.36 


320 


Doctor's 


Ik 


k3 


Ul 


U.77 


2.75 


k3 



t(D gj = U.IO; p < .001, one-tailed test, 
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LOA (Table 3~8). A similar finding occurs when we cross-tabulate the 
tct«l number of courses in educational administration they had com- 
pleted with their LOA scores (Table 3’’9)» ‘Thus, we conclude that al- 
though formal academic attainment as indexed by hipest degree achieved 
is positively associated with the level of aspiration of principals, the 
sheer quantity of advanced courses they had taken is not. 

School Level 

Of the 382 male principals, 40 per cent were principals of senior 
high schools, 34 per cent of junior high schools, and 26 per cent of 
elementeiry schools. There is little question that in the pecking order 
among school principalships , the high school principalship ranks hipest 
and the elementary school principalship lowest. Do principals who admin- 
ister different types of schools vary in their LOA? 

A plausible argument could be advanced in support of the prediction 
that the level of school a principal administers would be inversely re- 
lated to LOA. Thus, it could be maintained that elementary principals, 
because of their relatively low prestige as school administrators, would 
experience greatest dissatisfaction with their present occupational 
status, and therefore express the greatest desire for moving into higher 
administrator circles. On the other hand, it could be plausibly argued 
that since hi^ school principals have the highest status and also the 
most frequent contacts with the top personnel of school systems, they 
might aspire more than junior hi^ and elementary school principals to 
move up the educational ladder. 
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Table 3-8. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals* LOA Scores by the Number of Semester Hours of Graduate 
Education Courses Taken 

(N = 382) 



Number of Hours 


Principal *s LOA Score 
Lov Moderate High 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


00-30 


36% 


36% 


26% 


3.35 


2.2l* 


lk2 


31-60 


30 


k5 


25 


3.60 


2.U1 


168 


61+ 


3k 


31 


35 


3.80 


2.81 


72 



t(H “ 1.26; p > .10, one-tailed test. 
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Table 3-9. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals' LOA Scores by the Nuaber of Seaester Hours of Educational 
Adainistration Courses Taken 

(N « 382) • 



Number of Hours 


Principal's LOA Score 
lov Moderate High 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standcnrd 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


00-20 


30% 


h6% 


2k% 


3.1»5 


2.21 


169 


21-40 


36 


3k 


30 


3.U9 


2.47 


154 


4l+ 


35 


33 


32 


3.88 


2.84 


59 



^(H-L) * P ^ one-tailed test. 
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The findings reveal support for neither of these lines of reasoning 
(Table 3-10 ); although the elementary principals had a lower mean LOA 
score than that of the O'mior high and senior hi^ school principals ^ 
the differences in their mean scores are not significant statistically. 
We interpret the data as indicating no relationship between the level of 
school principals administer and their LOA. 
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Table 3-10. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals' LOA Scores by School Level 

(H « 382) 



School Level 


Principal's LOA Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Humber 

of 

Cases 


Elementary 


39% 


36% 


25% 


3.23 


2.28 


98 


Junior Hi^ 


29 


ko 


31 


3.68 


2.U1 


129 


Senior High 


33 


39 


28 


3.67 


2.58 


155 



? = 1.2ki p > .25. 
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Chapter 4 : Career Decisions and Experiences and Level of Occupational 

Aspiration 

The findings we presented in Chapter 3 focused on social identities 
of principals as possible determinants of their level of occupational 
aspiration. In this chapter we shift our attention to variations in 
their occupational orientations and differences in their job histories 
that we reasoned might influence their LOA. 

The Decision to Become a Teacher 

During the course of our interviews with the principals we e 3 q>lored 
in considerable detail the conditions surrounding their decision to em- 
bark on a career in education.^ In response to the question, "Was teach- 
ing your first choice as an occupation?" over one-half of the administra- 
tors (53 per cent) indicated that it was not Iheir first preference. 

When we asked these men what their initial preference was, they nearly 
always mentioned a vocation with higher status,' for example, medicine or 
law. In explaining why they decided to enter teaching when it was not 
their first-choice occupation, most of them reported lack of finances to 
prepare for or to enter the preferred occupation. Does the level of 
aspiration of principals who did and did not have a strong interest in 
becoming teachers differ? 

Our hypothesis was that principals for whom teaching had been their 
first vocational choice would have lower aspirations for occupational 
advancement, on the average, than those who had wanted to enter other 
occupations or professions. It was based on two lines of reasoning. In 
the first place, we assumed that since moving up the educational ladder 
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would further remove principals from the core functions of the school, 
teaching and learning, administrators with a strong initial liking for 
the classroom would be more reluctant than those who had indicated other 
occupational preferences to lose direct contact with instructional ac- 
tivities. Second, we reasoned that principals whose initial vocational 
choice was teaching would place less stress on occupational advancement 
than those who had wanted to enter occupations of higher social and 
econcBdc status. 

Table 4-1 reveals support for the hypothesis: the mean LOA score 
of principals for whom teaching had represented their first-choice occu- 
pation was lower than that for whom it had not constituted a first- 
choice occupation (3.27 versus 3.83) > and the difference in their mean 
scores is significant statistically. 

Satisfaction with Socio-economic Status 
M Teachers 

We have seen that principals \«ho had a strong desire to enter the 
field of FAbllc education tended to have lower scores on our measure of 
LOA. than those wbo had other occipatlonal preferences. Now we inquire 
whether those administrators who varied in their satisfaction with the 
soclo-econoadc status of teaching after they entered the occupation cdso 
varied in their LOA. Our hypothesis was that their degree of satisfac- 
tion with their socio-economic status as teachers would be negatively 
related to their level of occiq^ational aspiration. We reasoned that the 
administrators who had felt little dissatisfaction with their social and 
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Table 4-1, Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals* LOA Scores by Teaching as First-choice Occupation 

(N - 374)* 



Principal *s LOA Score Mean Number 

Teaching as a Firsi- LOA Standard of 

choice Occupation Low Moderate High Score Deviation Cases 



No 




U2% 


30* 


3.83 


2.52 . 


197 


Yes 


39 


36 


25 


3.27 


2.34 


177 



* Data unavailable for eight cases. 
t^.j Y) ~ 2.22; p < .02, one-tailed test. 
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economic status as teachers would be the kind of individuals who place 
slight value on the extrinsic rewards of work whereas those who had been 
more dissatisfied with their socio-economic status as teachers would 
give greater emphasis to them; and if, as we further assumed, the more 
value individuals place on the extrinsic rewards of work the greater 
their level of occupational aspiration, then we would anticipate that the 
principals* satisfaction with their socio-economic status as teachers 
would be negatively associated with their LQA. 

To test this hypothesis, a six-item Guttman scale was used as an 
index of the principals* satisfaction with their socio-economic status as 
teachers. Its coefficient of reproducibility was . 923 .^ We had asked 
the principals: "Please think back to your last year as a full-time 

teacher and indicate how you felt [very satisfied, moderately satisfied, 
slightly satisfied, sli^tly dissatisfied, moderately dissatisfied, very 
dissatisfied] with: 

1. The top salary then available for teachers. 

2, My chances for receiving salary increases as a teacher, 

3. The amount of recognition which teachers were given by society 
for their efforts and contributions, 

4, The possibilities for a teacher advancing to a position of 
gp?eater responsibility in teaching, 

5 . The amoxmt of recognition which teachers were given by members 
of other professions, 

6, The anount of recognition which non-educators gave to teachers 
as compared to what they gave to other professionals. 
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Table 4-2 presents the relationship between the principals* satis- 
faction with their socio-economic status as teachers and their LOA 
scores. It reveals that the findings are -in the direction predicted by 
the hypothesis: the higher the degree of satisfaction with the socio- 

economic status of their former position as a teacher, the lower the 
principals* LOA. Whereas the principals with the highest satisfaction 
scores had a mean LOA score of 2.97? those with the lowest satisfaction 
scores had a mean LOA score of 3»83* This difference of 0.86 is sig- 
nificant statistically. We conclude, therefore, that there is a nega- 
tive relationship between a principal *s satisfaction with the socio- 
economic status of his former position as a teacher and his LOA. 

Stress on Financial Considerations 
in Career Decisions 

To this point we have isolated two circumstances in the principals* 
career history that are associated with their LOA: whether teaching was 

their first choice as a vocation and their satisfaction with their socio- 
economic status when they were employed as teachers. Now we examine an 
hypothesis about the influence on their future level of aspiration of 
the emphasis they place on financial considerations in their career de- 
cisions. We reasoned that individuals who place less stress on finan- 
cial considerations in their career decisions would be less likely to 
find higher administrative positions attractive than those who do, and 
thus hypothesized that the former would tend to have a lov/er level of 
aspiration than the latter* 
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Table 4-2. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the P]rin 
cipals* LOA Scores by Three Levels of Satisfaction with Socio- 
econoaic Status as a Teacher 

(H « 380)* 



Principal’s Satisfaction 
with Socio-econo?4ic 
Status as a Teacher 


Principal’s I/)A Score 
Low Moderate Hi^ 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Hmber 

of 

Cases 


Low 


29 % 


40^ 


31 % 


3.83 


2.77 


113 


Moderate 


32 


35 


33 


3.69 


2.35 


178 


High 


42 


43 


15 


2.97 


2.U 


90 



• Data 
*(L-H) 



unavailable for two cases. 

» 2.44; p < .01, one-tailed test. 







To test this hypothesis we shall use two sets of data. The first 
is the principals* responses to the question, "Why did you want to be- 
come a principal?" When we classify the educational administrators in- 
to two categories, those who did and did not m.ention financial considera- 
tions in their response to this question and examine their LOA scores, 
the hypothesis receives support (Table 4-3): 39 per cent of the princi- 
pals who did not mention financial reasons for seeking the principalship 
were in the lowest LOA category in cougar is on with 28 per cent who did 
mention it. Furthermore, the mean LOA score (3»30) of the principals 
who did not mention financial reasons was lower than that of those who 
did (3.78), and the difference of 0.48 is significant statistically. 

These findings offer some support for the proposition that the 
emphasis men principals place on improving their economic status may be 
one of the circumstances that accounts for variation in their LOA. How- 
ever, some may argue that the fact that a principal indicated that a 
major reason for his aspiring to the principalship was to obtain greater 
income does not necessarily imply that "money" occupies an especially 
salient element in his system of values. After all, teaching is one of 
the lowest paid professions, and principals who mentioned "money" as a 
major motivating force for their seeking a principalship may simply have 
been expressing their concern about the necessity to meet the financial 
needs of their families. This is a reasonable argument, and it led us 
to analyze a second body of data available in the National Principalship 
Study. 

During their interviews, the principals were asked to indicate 
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Table 4-3. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals’ LOA Scores by Financial Motive for Entering Principalship 

(H » 378)* 



Financial Motive Principal’s LOA Score Mean Number 

for Entering LOA Standard of 

Principalship Low Moderate High Score Deviation Cases 



No 


39> 


36 % 


25X 


3.30 


2.37 


177 


Yes 


28 


Ul 


31 


3.78 


2.51 


201 



* Data unavailable for four cases. 
t(Y jjj = 1.90; p < .03; one-tailed test. 
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whether they would be willing to accept ["definitely would," "probably 
would," "probably would not," "definitely would not"] the four following 
job offers, each of which would result in a substantial increase in sal- 
ary but would also require them to leave the field of educational admin- 
istration; 

1. An administrative position with a reputable textbook company 
with a saleiry $4,000 greater than my present one. 

2. An administrative position in the personnel department of a 
large industrial firm with a salary $4,000 greater than vcy 
present one. 

3. A position as a faculty member in a school of education of a 
state university with a salary $2,000 greater than my present 
one. 

4. A position as a full-time teacher with a salary $2,000 greater 
than my present one. 

We reasoned that the principals* willingness to leave the field of 
educational administration for one of these four higher paying jobs would 
be indicative of the salience they attribute to financial considerations 
in their career decisions. Therefore, if our hypothesis is tenable, then 
we would expect to find that those administrators who are positively pre- 
disposed to accept each of the job offers would have a higher mean LOA 
score than the one obtained by those who had a negative orientation to 
accepting each position. 

To examine the relationship between the principals* responses to 
each of these questions and their LOA scores, we first categorized them 
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into two groups : those who responded that they definitely or probably 

would accept the job offer and those who replied that they definitely or 
probably would reject it. The findings are presented in Tables h-k, 4-5, 
4-6, and 4-7. They reveal that for each of the job offers, the princi- 
pals who stated that they definitely or probably would accept it had 
higher mean LOA scores than those who said they definitely or probably 
would not; and in each case the difference in the mean LOA scores of the 
two groups is significant statistically. We interpret these findings as 
offering support for the hypothesis. 

Age at Time of First Principalship 

The principals in our sample varied considerably in the age at which 
they achieved their first principalship, some obtaining it when they were 
under 30 years of age and others not until they were over 45. We antici- 
pated that among the incumbents of the same managerial position those 
who achieved their occupational advancement at a relatively young age 
would have a greater yearning for further occupational mobility than 
those who obtained it at a relatively late age. We assumed that those 
selected when at a relatively young age would tend to feel, more than 
those appointed when they were older, that they had been earmarked by 
the higher administration as individuals of considerable administrative 
promise; hence, we set up the hypothesis that the earlier the age at 
which an administrator achieved the principalship the more he would 
aspire to move up the bureaucratic apparatus. 
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!Table U-4, Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 

cipals' LOA Scores by Willingness to Accept an Administrative Fosi 
tion with a Textbook Company at a Salary Increase of * , 

(N = 380)* • 



Willingness to 
Accept the Position 


Principal *s LOA Score 
Low Moderate High 


‘ Mean 
LOA 
Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Definitely or 
probably accept 


22% 


k2% 


365; 


4.16 


2.56 


128 


Definitely or 
probably would not 
accept 


39 


37 


24 


3.24 


2.33 


252 



* Data unavailable for two cases. 



t 

*(A-HA) 



3.52; p < .001, one-tailed test. 
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Table 4-5. Percentage Distribution, Kean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals' 1X)A Scores by Willingness to Accept a Position in the 
Personnel Departsent of a Large Industrial Fim at a Salary 
Increase of $4,000 

(H » 381)* 



0 

D 



Willingness to 
Accept the. Position 


Principal's LOA Score 
Lov Moderate High 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


lumber 

of 

Cases 


1 

t_ 


Definitely or 














i 

1 

1 


probably accept 


23X 


kl% 


36% 


4.01 


2.53 


145 




Definitely or 














D 


probably not accept 


39 


37 


24 


3.29 


2.36 


236 




Data unavailable for one case. 












y 


(A-KA) * 2.8lj p ^ .002, 


one-tailed test. 
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Table 4-6. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals' LOA Scores by Willingness to Accept Position as a Faculty 
Member of a School of Education at a Salary Increase of $2,000 



(N = 380) 



Willingness to 
Accept the Position 



Principal's LOA Score 
Low Moderate Hig^ 



Mean Number 

LOA Standard of 

Score Deviation Cases 



Definitely or 
probably accept 


26 % 




35 % 


3.97 


2.55 


160 


Definitely or 
probably not accept 


38 


38 


24 


3.27 


2.33 


222 



• Data imavailable for two cases. 



t(A = 2.78; p < .005* one-tailed test. 
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Table U-7. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals* LOA Scores by Willingness to Accept a Position as a Public 
School Teacher at a Salary Increase of $2,000 



(H « 382) 



o 
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Willingness to 
Accept the Position 


Principal's LOA Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases i 


Definitely or 
probably accept 


2k% 


ko% 


36J^ 


3.8? 


2.38 


122 - 


Definitely or 
probably not accept 


38 


38 


2k 


3.1.1 


2.1*7 


260 ! 


*(A-NA) * ^'T9; p < .01., 


one-tailed test. 
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The data provide support for the hypothesis (Table 4-8): nearly 

twice the proportion of principals who achieved the principalship when 
they were under 35 had high LOA scores as compared to those who had ob- 
tained it when they were 47 or over (39 per cent versus 20 per cent). 
Furthermore, the mean LOA score steadily increases as the age when the 
administrators obtained their first principalship rises. The difference 
between the mean LOA scores of the principals who were youngest and old- 
est at the time they were appointed to the principalship is significant 
statistically. 

It is possible, however, that the negative relationship between the 
age at which administrators achieve their first principalship (AFP) and 
their LOA may simply be a function of the circumstances that principal’s 
age is positively related to AFP and negatively related to LOA. That is, 
if the administrators in our sample who achieved their first principal- 
ship at an earlier age also tend to be younger than those who obtained 
it at a later age; and if, as findings presented in Chapter 3 revealed, 
younger principals have a higher level of aspiration on the average than 
older ones, then the relationship between AFP and LOA might be attribu- 
table to the age differences of principals who obtained their first prin- 
cipalship at an earlier or later age. 

To ejqplore this possibility we first examined the association be- 
tween AFP and age by ccmputii-g a. Pearsonian correlation between the two 
variables. The findings revealed that they were in fact positively 
associated and that the correlation coefficient was significant sta- 
tistically (r = .29). We next computed a zero-order correlation 
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Table U-8. 



Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals* IX)A Scores by Age at Tine of First Principalship 



fi 

\ 



(N « 382) 



Age at Time of 
First Principalship 


Principal *s LOA Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


i 

1 

L- 


3U or under 


28^t; 


33% 


39% 


3.80 


2.33 


102 


1 

r* 

i 


35-40 


27 


he 


27 


3.71 


2.U7 


9h 




41-46 


36 


1*0 


2h 


3.U9 


2.1*li 


110 


r 

! 


47 or older 


U6 


3h 


20 


3.06 


2.1*5 


76 


i I 



^(L-H) “ 2*05; p < .02, one-tailed test. 
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coefficient between AFP and LOA and found the correlation coefficient 
was negative and statistically significant (r = -.10). 

When the linear effects of age on the zero-order relationship be- 
tween AFP and LOA were removed throu^ the statistical technique of par- 
tial correlation, the findings revealed that the coefficient of first- 
order partial correlation was -.04 which is not significant statistically. 
We conclude, therefore, that the negative relationship between AFP and 
LOA may be attributable to the fact that the administrators who obtained 
their first principalship at an earlier age are younger, on the average, 
than those who obtained it at a later age. 

Length of Time in the Principalship 

Among the male administrators in our sample there also was consid- 
erable variation in the number of years they had served as principals. 
Twenty-five per cent had served in this administrative capacity less 
than five years while a slightly larger proportion (27 per cent) had 
been a principal for 17 years or longer. Is length of time in the prin- 
cipalship associated with occupational aspirations? 

Our hypothesis was that there would be a negative relationship be- 
tween length of time in the principalship and LOA. It was based on the 
same kind of assumptions underlying our hypothesis about the association 
between age and LOA (Chapter 3): the longer an educational administra- 

tor had served as a principal, the shorter the time period available to 
him to move up the educational ladder and the greater the likelihood he 
would have experienced the circumstance of having been "passed over" for 
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promotion. We reasoned that both of these conditions would serve to de- 
crease a principal’s LOA. 

Table 4-9 reveals support for the hypothesis: the proportion of 

principals with high LOA scores steadily decreases with longevity in the 
position, from 23 per cent with the greatest experience (over 17 years) 
to 34 per cent for those with the least e:qperience (under 5 years). The 
mean LOA score of administrators who had been a principal for the long- 
est period of time (3 .08) is lower than that (3*94) of those who had 
served in that capacity for the shortest period, and the difference in 
their mean scores is significant statistically. 

Can the negative relationship between the length of time the admin- 
istrators have served as principals and their LOA be attributed to the 
relationship of age to each of these variables? When we examined the 
relationship between length of time in the principalship and the age of 
the administrators, we found that they were highly and positively cor- 
related (r = .6o). The zero-order correlation between length of service 
as a principal and LOA was -.l4 which is significant statistically. 

When, through partial correlation, we removed the effects of age on the 
zero-order correlation between length of service and LOA, the coefficient 
of first-order partial correlation was -.03j which is not significant 
statistically. We conclude, therefore, that the negative association be- 
tween experience in the principalship and LOA may be accounted for by 
the circumst8«ices that age is positively associated with length of time 
in the principalship and negatively related to LOA* 
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Table 4-9. Percentage Distribution, Ifean, and Standard Deriation of the Prin- 
cipals' LOA Scores by Nuaber of Years in the Principalsbip 

(I » 382) 



luaber of Years in 
the Principalsbip 


Principal's LOA Score 
Lov Moderate High 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deriation 


Huaber 

of 

Cases 


Under 05 


21% 


39% 


3k% 


3.9>* 


2.61 


96 


05-09 


30 


39 


31 


3.83 


2.57 


97 


10-16 


33 


42 


25 


3.<tl 


2.27 


^8 


17 or aore 


43 


34 


23 


3.08 


2.26 


101 



^(L-H) 



2.48; p < .01, one-tailed test. 
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Notes and References for Chapter Four 

1* For the report of the findings about circumstances involved in 
the decisions of elementary school principals to enter the field of edu- 
cation, see Neal Gross and Anne E. Trask, Men and Women as Elementary 
School Principals , Fineil Report No. 2, Cooperative Reseeurch Project No. 
853? June 1964, Chapter 3* . 

2. See Appendix B, Table B-2, for technical details related to the 
development of the score. Principal’s Satisfaction with His Socio- 
economic Status When a Teacher. 




Chapter Job Satisfaction and LOA 

Among a set of individuals who have achieved a similar degree of 
upward mobility in a stratified career line such as our sample of men 
school principals, does the satisfaction they derive from their jobs 
have any bearing on their desire for further occupational advancement? 

Do the reactions principals perceive their wives have toward their occu- 
pational status have any influence on their LOA? It is these questions 
that we propose to examine in this chapter. 

Bapirical studies^ of job satisfaction have revealed that it is a 
multidimensional phenomenon. That is, individuals may vary in the de- 
gree of satisfaction they derive from different aspects of their work, 
for example, its financial rewards, its social status, their relation- 
ships with their superiors, and duties associated with their job. This 
circumstance raises the possibility that some dimensions of the princi- 
pals* satisfaction with work may be related to their level of occupa- 
tional aspiration while others may not. We now turn to the hypotheses 
we tested about the relationship between a number of dimensions of the 
job satisfactions of principals and their LOA. 

Satisfaction with Income Rewards 
of the Principcdship 

Men in the principalship vary considerably in their degree of satis- 
faction with its remuneration. Their different reactions to the income 
rewards of their work undoubtedly are a consequence of a variety of cir- 
cumstances, for example, the financial needs of their families, the com- 
parative reference groups they use in assessing their inccsnes, and their 
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standard of living. Regardless of the conditions that may account for 
their feelings of relative satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the re- 
muneration of their occupation, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
more dissatisfied a principal is in this respect the more concerned he 
would be about improving his economic status; and since moving up the 
ladder of educational administration is the major route by which a prin- 

iO 

cipal can increase his economic status, we hypothesized that the greater 
his dissatisfaction with the inccxae rewards of the principalship, the 
hi^er his level of occupational aspirations. 

To test this hypothesis we used as an index of satisfaction with 
the income rewards of the principalship a summary measure based on the 
principals* responses to the two following questions: "How satisfied 

["very satisfied," "moderately satisfied," "slightly satisfied," "slightly 
dissatisfied," "moderately dissatisfied," "very dissatisfied"] are you 
with: (l) the top salary nowadays available for principals, and (2) 

[your] chances for receiving salary increases as a principal?" Their 
responses were combined to form a two-item Guttman-type scale having a 

p 

coefficient of reproducibility of 

Table 5-1 reveals that the hypothesis receives empirical support: 
the greater a principal’s dissatisfaction with the income rewcirds of his 
job, the higher his LOA score. Thirty-eight per cent of the administra- 
tors who are least satisfied with the salaries principals receive, as com- 
pared to 20 per cent who are most satisfied, have hi^ level of aspira- 
tions scores. The difference of 1.01 between the mean LOA scores of 
those least and most satisfied with the income r^wardc of the principalship 
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Table 5-1 • Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principa3.s* LOA Scores by Three Levels of Their Scores on 
Satisfaction with the Income Rewards of the Principalship 

(N *= 382) 



Score on Satisfaction 
with Income Rewards 
of Principalsh3.p 


Principal’s LOA Score 
Low Moderate Hi^ 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Low 




3 Ti 


3^ 


4.13 


2.58 


125 


Moderate 


32 


39 


29 


3.58 


2.53 


94 


High 


4l 


39 


20 


3.12 


2.21 


163 



t(L jjj * 3 .57; P < *001, one-tailed test. 
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(^•13 versus 3*12) is significant statistically, 

A question that deserves immediate consideration in view of this 
finding Is whether the salary a principal receives or his total income 
is also related to his occupational aspirations. If either of these 
variables is negatively related to the principals* LOA and also posi- 
tively associated with their satisfaction with the income rewards of the 
principalship, then the findings reported in Table 5-1 mi^t simply be 
an artifact of his current salary or total income. Furthermore, if the 
data reveal that principals* salaries or total income are not related to 
desire for occupational advancement, and since we know that their satis- 
faction with the incane rewards of the principalship is, we could con- 
clude that their work influence the level of aspirations of principals 
whereas their actual incomes do not. Table 5-2 tests the hypothesis 
that the principals* c\irrent salary is negatively related to their LOA 
scores. It shows that there is no significant relationship between the 
salary they receive and their aspirations for higher administrative 
positions, A similar conclusion emerges when we classify the principals 
by their total incomes and examine their LOA. scores (Table 5-3)* We 
interpret these findings as indicating that the relationship between the 
principals* satisfaction with the income rewards of their position and 
LOA cannot be accounted for by their current salary or totsil income; and 
we conclude that whereas the salary received by principals or their 
total income from all sources is not associated with aspirations for up- 
ward occupational mobility, satisfaction with the income rewards of the 




Table 5-2. 



Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principals* LOA Scores by Their Cxirrent Selaries as Frincipais 

(N « 379)* 



Current Salary 
as Principals 


Principal’s LOA Score 
Low Moderate Hig^ 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Under $8,000 


26 i 


kzi 


32j 


3.70 


2.27 


57 


$ 8,000 . $ 9,999 


35 


34 


31 


3.51 


2.4i 


120 


10,000 - 11,999 


34 


43 


23 


3.42 


2.37 


H4 


Over $11,999 


33 


36 


31 


3.78 


2.73 


88 



<K> 

Data unavailable for three cases* 
t(L^H) * -0.18; p > .50, one-tailed test. 
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Table 5-3 • Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principals* LOA Scores by Their TotaG. Income 

(N ■= 379)* 



Total Income 


Principal’s LOA Score 
Low Moderate Hig^ 


Meaui 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Under $10,000 


31^ 


35^ 


34^ 


3.80 


2.65 


80 


$10,000 - $11,999 


36 


32 


32 


3.43 


2.26 


93 


12,000 - 14,999 


32 


38 


30 


3.75 


2.66 


100 


Over $i4,999 


33 


47 


20 


3.37 


2.25 


106 



Data unavailable for three cases. 



^(L-H) * ^*^^5 P ^ •Hj 



i:ailed test. 
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ij 
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principalshlp is: the greater their dissatisfaction with the economic 
rewards of the principalship, the higher their level of occupational 
aspirations* 

Satisfaction with the Social Status 
of the Frincipalship 

Now we examine whether the degree of gratification principals 
derive from the social status they perceive as associated with their 
positions is related to LOA. The hypothesis we tested is based on a 
line of reasoning similar to the one used in predicting a relationship 
between the principals* satisfaction with the income rewards of their 
occupation and their level of occupational aspiration. We assumed that 
among a group of individuals who have reached the same point in a career 
line, those who are more dissatisfied with the social status of the posi- 
tion will feel a greater need than those who are less dissatisfied with 
it to enhance their occ\q>ational status; and since upward vertical mo- 
bility along the educational administration ladder is the primary means 
by which principals can reduce their feelings of deprivation about their 
occupational status, we hypothesized that the principals* satisfaction 
with the social status of their administrative position would be nega- 
tively related to their LOA. 

To test this hypothesis, we used as an index of their gratification 
with the social status of the principalship a summary measure based on 
their responses to the three following questions: How satisfied are you 

["very satisfied," "moderately satisfied," "slightly satisfied," "slightly 
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dissatisfied," "moderately dissatisfied," "very dissatisfied"] with: 

1. the amount of recognition which principals are given by 
society for their efforts and contributions. 

2. the amount of recognition which principals are given by 
members of other professions. 

3. the amount of recognition which non-educators give to 
principals as compared to that given to other professionals. 

Their replies to these questions were combined to form a three- 
item Guttman-type scale having a coefficient of reproducibility of .990.^ 
When this index of satisfaction with the social status of the principal- 
ship is cross-tabulated with the principals* LOA scores support is found 
for the hypothesis (Table 5-^)i over twice the proportion of principals 
with the lowest degree of satisfaction were in the high LOA category as 
were those with the hipest satisfaction (35 per cent versus 17 per cent). 
Those who were most satisfied with the social status of the principal- 
ship had the lowest mean LOA score (2.82) and those least satisfied with 
it the hifi^iest mean score (3.6?), and the difference of 0.85 between 
their mean scores is significant statistically. We conclude that the 
principals* satisfaction with the social status of their occupation is 
negatively related to LOA. 

Satisfaction with Opportunity the Princ ipalship Provides 
to Maximize Incumbent *s Capabilities 

To this point we have considered the influence of the principals* 
satisfaction with the income rewards and social status of their 
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Table 3-^* Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principals* LOA Scores by Three Levels of Their Scores on 
Satisfaction with the Social Status of the Principalship 

(N - 382) 



Score on Satisfaction 
with Social Status of 
the Principalship 


Principal's LOA Score 
Low Moderate Hig^ 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Nianber 

of 

Cases 


Lowest 


33j 


32i 


3 % 


3.67 


2.38 


82 


Moderately Low 


31 


4o 


29 


3.65 


2.79 


in 


Moderately Hifi^i 


37 


kk 


29 


3.62 


2.29 


124 


Highest 


U9 


34 


17 


2.82 


2.08 


65 



^(L-H) “ 2*27; P < *02, one-tailed test. 
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administrative positions on their LOA and have found that thv»ir gratifi- 
cation with each of these extrinsic rewards of their occTq)ation is nega- 
tively related to their level of occupational aspirations: the more 
dissatisfied they are with either the income rewards or social status of 
the principalship, the greater their LOA. 

Now we turn to the effects on a principal’s level of occupational 
aspiration of another dimension of satisfaction with work: the degree 

to which an incumbent of a job feels that it provides him with the op- 
v'rtunity to maximize his particular capabilities. That such variabil- 
ity in fact exists in our sample is evidenced by the responses of the 
principal to the following question: "How satisfied are you ["very sat- 

isfied," "moaerateOy satisfied," "slightly satisfied," "slightly dissat- 
isfied," "moderately dissatisfied," "very dissatisfied"] with the oppor- 
tunity which the principalship provides for making use of [your] particu- 
lar talents?" Thirty-nine per cent reponded "very satisfied," 44 per 
cent replied "moderately satisfied," and 17 per cent indicated that they 
were only "slightly satisfied" or expressed some degree of dissatisfac- 
tion about this matter. Nhat effect does the principals* feelings about 
this circumstance of their work have on their level of occupational 
aspirations? 

Our hypothesis was that a principal’s satisfaction with the oppor- 
tunity his job provides for the utilization of his special talents would 
be negatively related to his LOA. We assumed that principals who felt 
that their current job allowed them to maximize their capabilities would 
have serious reservations about leaving it, and hence would e^qpress a 
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relatively low desire for v^ward mobility. On the other hand, we 
assumed that those administrators who felt that the prinoipalship pro- 
vided them with litUe opportunity to utilize their talents would have 
Uttle or no reluctance to leave it for positions of greeter responsi- 
bility, assigmientB which they hoped would lead to the gratification of 
their urmiet needs for self-actualization in their work. 

«hen we cross-tabulated the satisfaction principals ezpressed with 
their jobs on the criterion, the extent to which it provided them with 
an opportunity to make use of their particular talents, with their LOA 
scores, the findings support the hypothesis (Table 5-5): the negative 
trend in the date is seen in column 1*, i*ich shows that the proportion 
of principals with the highest MA scores decreases as the level of 
their satisfaction with this dimension of their work increases: 38 per 

cent of the principals who are least satisfied with the opportunity their 
jobs provided for them to make use of their capabilities are in the hi^ 
LOA category as compared to 31 per cent >*o are "moderately satisfied" 
and a per cent who are "very satisfied." The difference between the 
mean LOA score of the "least satisfied" (3.9*:) and that of the "most 
satisfied" (3.15) is 0.79 difference is 

significant statistically, and therefore we conclude that the data sup- 
port the hypothesis: there is a negative relationship between a princi- 

pal's satisfaction with the opportunity his job provides for the use of 
his particular talents and his level of occupational aspirations. 



Table 5-5. Percentage Distribution, Mean, >Jid Standard Deviation of the 
Principals* LQA Scores by Satisfaction with Opportunity the 
Principalship Provides for Maximizing Incumbent's Capabilities 

(N « 382) 



Satisfaction with 
Opportunity for Utiliza- 
tion of Capabilities 


Principal's LOA 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Low 




30 ^ 


38 ^ 


3 . 9 *^ 


2,82 


63 


Moderate 


29 


4 o 


31 


3.79 


2,53 


168 




39 


40 


21 


3.15 


2.12 


151 



*(L-H) 



2,24; p < ,02, one-tailed test. 
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Satisfaction with Career Progress 

Despite the fact that the principals in our sample had all 
e3q>erienced similar amounts of occ\q?ational mobility in the field of 
public education, they varied in their feelings about the progress they 
had made in their professional careers. In response to the question, 

”Hb¥ satisfied are you with the amount of progress that [you[ have made 
in [your] professional career?” nearly a third of the administrators re- 
plied “very satisfied,” less than a half answered "moderately satisfied,” 
and nearly one out of five gave a response indicating a loiter degree of 
satisfaction. 

If, as it appears reasonable to assume, principals who are less 
satisfied with the progress they have made in their careers in education 
are individuals who place greater value on occupational advancement than 
those who are more satisfied with their career progress, and if the 
stress persons place on upward occigpational mobility is positively re- 
lated to their level of occiqmtioDal aspirations, then it follows that 
principeds* satisfaction with their career progress will be negatively 
related to their LQA. 

^en we examined the relationship between the principals' satisfac- 
tion with their career progress and their LOA scores, the data provided 
support for this hypothesis (Table 5-6). A smaller proportion (20 per 
cent of the administrators who were most satisfied with their career 
progress have high scores on LOA than those who were least satisfied 
with their occupational progress (33 P«r cent). Whereas the principals 
who expressed least gratification with their progress have a mean LQA 




Table 5"6. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Pringincapls* LQA Scores by Satisfaction with Career Progress 

(N « 382) 



Satisfaction with 
Career Progress 


Principal’s LOA 
Low Moderate 


Score 

Hi^ 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Low 


29 i 




33 % 


3.96 


2.99 


72 


Moderate 


30 


39 


31 


3.67 


2,39 


186 


High 


kl 


39 


20 


3.17 


2.1k 


124 



t(L_K) * 2,15; P < .02, one-tailed test. 
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score of 3.96, those who were most gratified with it have a mean LCA 
score of 3»17. The difference of 0,79 is significantly statistically. 

We conclude, therefore, that there is a negative relationship between a 
principal’s satisfaction with his career progress euid his LOA. 

Satisfaction with the Higher Administratio n 

Althou^^ he is the chief administrator of his school, the principal 
is at the same time subordinate and accountable to other administrative 
officials. Does his satisfaction with the hi^er administration of his 
school system influence his LOA? 

Our hypothesis was that the greater the principal’s satisfaction 
with the higher administration of his school system, the lower his LOA, 

We reasoned that a principal with positive attitudes toward his adminis- 
trative superiors would be less predisposed than one with negative atti- 
tudes to sedt another position; and we assumed that principals who were 
desirous of obtaining another position would also want to inq^rove their 
occupational istatus. From these assumptions it follows that a princi- 
pal’s satisfaction with the higher €whninistration of his school system 
would be negatively related to his LOA, 

To test this hypothesis, and eig^t-item Guttman scale with a coef- 
ficient of reproducibility of ,931 was developed to measure the princi- 
pals* satisfaction with the hi^er administration of their school systems. 
It was based on their responses to the following ei^t items: 

"How do you feel about: 

1, The manner in which the principals and the higher administration 




work together in this school system, 

2. The extent to which I am informed by my superiors about 
school matters affecting my school, 

3* The present method employed in this school system for 
making decisions on teacher discipline matters, 

4, The level of competence of my superiors, 

5, The cooperation and help which I receive from my superiors, 

6, The evaluation process which my superiors use to judge my 
effectiveness as a principal, 

7, The extent to which the professional growth of principals 
is subsidized by this school system, 

8, The amount of time made available by my superiors for my 
personal professional growth," 

When our index of the principals* satisfaction with the higher 
administration of their school system is cross-tabulated with the prin- 
cipals* own IjOA scores, the hypothesis receives support (Table 5-7) • 

The negative trend in the data is seen in the mean LQA scores in column 5; 
it is also revealed in column 4 which shows the proportion of principals 
highest in LQA. at four different levels of the principals* satisfaction 
mth their administrative superiors, A comparison of the principals who 
expressed the lowest and highest satisfaction with the hi^er adminis- 
tration reveals that 36 per cent of the former in contrast to 15 per 
cent of the latter had the highest LOA scores. The difference of 0,90 
between the mean LQA score of the highest group (3 *97) and that of the 
lowest group (3 *07) is significant statistically, an.d therefore we conclude 
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Table 5-7. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principals* LOA Scores by Four Levels of Their Scores on 
Satisfaction with the Hi^er Administration 

(N *= 382) 



Score on Satisfaction 
with the Higher 
Administration 


Principal's LOA Score 
Low Moderate Hi^ 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Lowest 


2% 




36^ 


3.97 


2.52 


100 


Moderately Low 


26 


4l 


33 


3.87 


2.50 


86 


Moderately Hi^ 


41 


33 


26 


3.2h 


2,41 


121 


Highest 


39 


46 


15 


3.07 


2.22 


75 






= 2.46; p < .01, one-tailed test. 
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that satisfaction with the hi^er administration is negatively associated 
with LOA. 



Intrinsic Job Satisfaction 

What about a principal's intrinsic job satisfaction - the degree 
of enjoyment he derives frcan performing the duties that constitute the 
content of his work? Is it also related to his level of occupational 
aspiration? The hypothesis we tested was that the greater the intrinsic 
job satisfaction of a principal, the lower his IX)A. 

We assumed th^t principals who derived considerable satisfaction 
from the performance of their duties as the administrator of an indi- 
vidual school would view higiier administrative positions as relatively 
unattractive assi^UMents because they would no longer be able to perform 
the kind of activities they especially enjoy if they were incumbents of 
higher level administrative positions. For principals, however, who ex- 
perienced little pleasure from their present duties, we assumed that they 
would view higher administrative posts as relatively attractive jobs be- 
cause the activities of higher administrators are quite different from 
their own, and if they served in such capacities they no longer would be 
required to carry out tasks that gave them little intrinsic job satisfac- 
tion, If we further assume that among the incumbents of the same posi- 
tion those who view higher level positions as more attractive will have a 
higher level of occupational aspirations, then it follows that the in- 
trinsic job satisfaction of principals will be negatively related to LOA. 

To test this hypothesis, an index of the principals* intrinsic job 
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satisfaction was developed frcxi the principals* replies to an Enjoyment 
of Work Activities Instrument based on 26 aspects of their job. In re- 
sponding to it, they were asked how much they enjoyed [‘‘a great deal," 
‘‘very much," "somewhat," "very little," "not at all"] each of the 
specified work activities. When the principals* responses to this in- 
strument and another one dealing with conditions of their work and career 

5 

were factor analyzed, three factors were isolated, and one of them was 

designated as Intrinsic Job Satisfaction. Twenty of the 26 items in the 

Enjoyment of Work Instrument had high loadings on this factor and low 

6 

loadings on the other two. 

When the principals* scores on this factor are cross-tabulated with 
their LQA scores, the findings do not support the hypothesis (Table 5-8) • 
Contrary to our prediction, the principals who were lowest in intrinsic 
job satisfaction have the lowest mean score (3.31) on LQA and those with 
moderate intrinsic job satisfaction have the highest mean LOA score 
(3.76). We conclude, therefore, on the basis of these findings that the 
hypothesis that intrinsic job satisfaction is negatively related to LOA 
must be rejected. Furthermore, since an F-test revealed that the ttoee 
mean LOA scores reported in Table 5-8 are not significantly different 
frcM each other statistically, we also conclude that the findings indi- 
cate support for the null hypothesis. 
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Table 5-8. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principals* LOA Scores by Three Levels of Their Intrinsic Job 
Satisfaction Scores 

(N « 382) 



Intrinsic Job 
Satisfaction Score 


Principal *s LOA Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Low 


h (4 


36^ 


24^ 


3.31 


2.25 


128 


Moderate 


2 k 


44 


32 


3.76 


2.27 


127 


High 


36 


35 


29 


3.62 


2.79 


127 



t(L-H) = -0*96; p > .67, one-tailed test. 
F = 1.25; p > .25. 
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The Principals * Perceptions of Their Wives * Satisfaction 
with Their Occupational Status 

The social and economic status of married women in American society 
is primarily a function of the prestige and inc«ne associated with the 
social ranking of their husband’s occupation. Furthermore, the amount 
of a married man’s inccane in large part determines the standard of liv- 
ing and style of life of his family. These two effects on families of 
the socio-economic status of a man’s job suggest that the reactions of 
a principal’s wife to his occupational status may have a bearing on his 
level of occupational aspiration. If she is dissatisfied with her hus- 
band’s income and occupational status and expresses her feelings to him, 
li then will be exposed to an external pressure to upgrade them. If, on 
the other hand, she is quite happy with the paycheck he brings home and 
his social status or is somewhat dissatisfied about these matters but 
never makes her husband aware of her feelings, then a principal will not 
experience pressures of this kind. 

To test the hypothesis that a principal’s perception of his wife’s 
satisfaction with his socio-economic status is negatively related to his 
LOA, we asked the married men in our sample how their wives reacted to 
three aspects of their work. The first deals with his wife’s feelings 
about the adequacy of his salary in view of the financial needs of his 
family. In response to the question, "How does your wife feel about 
your salary in terms of the financial needs of your family," the princi- 




pals responded as follows: 
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Per Cent 




Responding 


Not irritated 




A little irritated 


29 


Somewhat irritated 


23 


Greatly irritated 


16 



V/hen the principals* replies to this question are cross -tabulated 
with their LQA scores (Table 5-9) > the findings reveal that over three 
times the proportion of principals who responded that their wives were 
"greatly irritated" about their salsuries have high LOA scores as compared 
to those who responded that their wives expressed no irritation in this 
respect (46 per cent versus 13 per cent),. The difference between the 
mean LOA scores of the principals who reported that their wives were 
"greatly irritated and those who reported "no irritation" about their 
current income is in the predicted direction and is significant statisti- 
cally. We conclude that the principal *s perception of his wife’s satis- 
faction with his income is negatively related to his LOA. 

The second area we examined was the principals* views of their 
wives feelings about their chances for occupational advancement. In 
repons e to the question, "How does your wife feel about the opportunity 
for your prcanotion," the principsils responded as follows: 

Per Cent 
Responding 

Not irritated 65^ 

A little irritated 20 




Somewhat or greatiy irritated 



15 
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Table 5-9. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 

Principals* LOA Scores by Wives* Feelings About the Adequacy of 
Their Salary 

(N = 3*t3)* 



Wife's Feelings 
About Principal's 
Salary 


Principal's LOA Score 
Low Moderate 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Greatly Irritated 


29i 


2% 


46^ 


4.32 


2.89 


55 


Somewhat Irritated 


20 


42 


38 


4.06 


2.33 


80 


A Little Irritated 


27 


44 


29 


3.61 


2.12 


98 


Not Irritated 


48 


39 


13 


2.77 


2.21 


110 



Data unavailable for 39 cases. 
t(H^L) = 3.82; p < .001, one-tailed test. 







Table 5-10 reveals that those principals who reported that their 
wives express no concern over the lack of opportunity for promotion 
have the lowest mean LQA scores whereas those who indicated that their 
wives are most irritated have the highest LOA scores. The difference in 
their mean scores (3.05 versus 4.6U) is again significant statistically. 

The third area focused on the principals* perceptions of their 
wives* feelings about the prestige accorded them as school principals. 

We asked the principals two questions about this matter: first, "How 

does your wife feel about the prestige [accorded you] by the residents 
of your school ccmsmmiity," and second, "How does your wife feel about 
the prestige [accorded you] by the residents of the area in which you 
live?" Tables 5-11 and 5-12 present the findings when we cross -tabulated 
the principals* responses to these two questions with their LOA scores. 
The data in each table reveal that those principals who responded that 
their wives felt some degree of irritation about the prestige accorded 
their husbands have a higher LQA mean score than those who reported that 
their wives did not express feelings of this kind; the findings in both 
tables are signific€int statistically. We conclude, therefore, on the 
basis of these four sets of findings that the more a princip€Ll perceives 
his wife is satisfied with his socio-economic status, the lower his LOA. 

In this chapter we have examined the relationship between several 
dimensions of job satisfaction and LOA. We found that the following 
aspects of job satisfaction were negatively related to a principal* s 
level of occupational aspiration; satisfaction derived from (l) the 
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Table 5-10. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principals® LOA Scores by Wives* Feelings About Their Chances 
for Occupational Advancement 

. (K - 330)* 



Wife*s Feelings About 
Chances for Occupational 
Advancement 


Principal *s LOA Score 
Low Moderate Hi^ 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Somewhat or Greatly 
Irritated 


20i 


29% 


51% 


4.64 


2.81 


^9 


A Little Irritated 


18 


4l 


hi 


4.29 


2.42 


66 


Not Irritated 


kl 


ho 


19-.. 


^3.05 


2.15 


215 



Data unavailable for 52 cases. 



t(H_L) = ^.^0; p < .001, one-tailed test. 
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Table 5-11. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principals* LOA Scores by Wives* Feelings About the Prestige 
Accorded Thera as Principals by the Residents of Their School 
Coraraunity 

(N *= 303)* 



Wife*s Feelings About Principal *s LOA Score Mean Number 

Prestige of LOA Standard of 

Principalship Low Moderate Hi^ Score Deviation Cases 




Soraewhat or Greatly 



Irritated 


275S 


3 H 


kii 


3.99 


2.27 


73 


Not or Little 


Irritated 


36 


42 


23 


3.29 


2.28 


230 



Data unavailable for 79 cases. 

^(H-L) “ ^*^9; P < .02, one-tailed test. 
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Table 5-12. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principals* LOA Scores by Wives* Feelings About the Prestige 
Accorded Them by Residents of the Area in Which They Live 

(N = 296)* 






Wife*s Feelings About 
Pres tig': of 
Princlpalship 


Principal *s LOA Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


y. 

Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Somewhat or Greatly 














Irritat.ed 


31^ 


zii 


h2io 


3*97 


2.53 


52 


Not or Little 














Irritated 


35 


42 


23 


3.33 


2.23 


244 






Data unaviiilable for 86 cases. 



'(H-L) 



= 1.83; p < .03, one-tailed test, 
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income rewards of the principalshipij - ■(■2) "the social status of his occupa-. 
tion; (3) the opportunity his Job provides to maximize his capabilities; 
(4) his career progress; (5) his relationships with the higher adminis- 
tration, Contrary to our prediction, we found no relationship between 
intrinsic job satisfaction end the principal’s LOA. We also discovered 
that a principal’s perception of his wife’s satisfaction with his socio- 
economic status is negatively related to his level of occupational 
aspiration. 



o 
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Notes and References for Chapter Five 

1. See, for example, Daniel Katz, "Morale and Motivation in 
Industry," Wayne Dennis (Editor), Current Trends in Industrial Psychology 
(Pittsburgh; University of Pittsburg Press, 19^9 )> PP« 159"l6l; Nancj/ 

C. Morse, Satisfactions in the White-Collar Job (Ann Arbor: University 

of Michigan Press, 1953> pp. 14-20. For a review of the literature on 
correlates of job satisfaction, see Frederick Herzberg, > Job 

Attitudes : Review of Research and Opinion (Pittsburg; Psychological 

Service of Pittsburg, 1957)* For the findings of the Nations 1 Princi- 
palship Study on determinants of job and career satisfaction, see Neal 
Gross and David A. Napior, The Job and Career Satisfaction of Men School 
Principals , Final Report, Cooperative Research Project No. 2536, June 

1967. 

2. See Appendix B, Table B-3> for technical details related to the 
development of the score. Satisfaction with the Income Rewards of the 
Principalship. 

3. See Appendix B, Table B-4, for technical details related to the 
development of the score. Satisfaction with the Social Status of the 
Principalship. 

4. See Appendix B, Table B-5 for technical details related to the 
development of the score, Satisfaction with the Higher Administration. 

5 . For the technical details related to the development of summary 

measures of intrinsic job and career satisfaction, se^ and Napior, 

op . cit . , Chapter 3. The Enjoyment of Work Activities Instrument is 
presented in Appendix A-2. 
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6, For the item means, standard deviations, and wei^ts used in 
computing the factor score. Intrinsic Job Satisfaction, see Appendix B, 
Table B-6, 




Chapter 6: Self ■conceptions , Value Orientations , and Level of Occupational 

Aspiration 

In the previous chapter we examined a number of hypotheses about 
the effects on LOA of a principal’s feelings about his work and career. 

In the first part of this chapter we address ourselves to the question 
of whether his assessment of his own abilities as an educational admin- 
istrator influences his level of occupational aspiration. Later, we 
inquire about the effects on his aspirations for upward vertical mobil- 
ity of three of his value orientations: his orientation to expediency, 

acceptance of authority, and equalitarianism. 

Self-conception of Abilities 

The i/pothesis we tested was based on the following assutr 5 )tions: 
first, the hi^er a principal’s assessment of his skills as an educa- 
tional administra,tor, the greater his belief in his qualifications to 
carry out the duties and responsibilities of hi^er administrators; 
second, the more qualified a principal believes he is to perform the 
tasks of hi^er administrators, the greater his desire for occupational 
advancement. If these assumptions are tenable, then the hypothesis fol- 
lows that the hi^er a principal’s ev .nation of his skills as an educa- 
tional administrator, the hi^er his level of occupational aspirations. 

To test this hypothesis, we shall use the principals’ self-evaluation 
of their abilities in three major aspects of the work of educational ad- 
minitrators : (l) their skill in handling human relations problems of 

educational organizations; (2) their ability to deal with routine mana- 
gerial tasks; and (3) their ability to offer educational leadership to 
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their subordinates. 

The measure of the principals* self-evaluation of their skill in 
human relations used to test the hypothesis was developed from their 
responses to a Se3.i-evalua.tion Instrument based on 23 aspects of their 
work, A number of the items dealt with their social skills in coping 
with delicate interpersonal situations such as student discipline prob- 
lems and complaints by parents. When the principa3,s* responses to this 
instrument were factor analyzed, four factors were isolated, and one of 
them was designated as Self-assessment of Human Relations Skills, In 
measuring the five items contributing to this factor, we asked the prin- 
cip8ds: How would you rate ["outstanding," "excellent," "good," "fair," 

"poor," "very poor"] your performance in: 

1, Handling delicate interpersonal situations, 

2, Obtaining parental cooperation with the school, 

3, Resolving student discipline problems, 

4, Developing esprit de corps among teachers, 

5, Handling parental complaints. 

When the principals* scores on this factor^ are cross -tabulated 
with their level of occupational aspiration scores, the findings support 
the hypothesis (Table 6-1), Thirty-five per cent of the principals with 
the hipest scores on self-evaluation of their human relations skills 
are in the hi^ LOA category as con^ared to 22 per cent with the lo»^est 
scores on this self-assessment criterion. The difference in the mean 
LOA score of those hipest an'" lowest on self-evaluation of human rela- 
tions skills (3.7^ versus 3 . 09 ) is in the predicted direction and is 
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Table 6-1. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals' LOA Scores by Four Levels of Their Scores on Self- 
Assessment of Human Relations Skills 

(N = 379)* 



Score on Self-assess- 
ment of Human Relations 
Skills 


Principal's LOA Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Causes 


Lowest 


h6% 


32% 


22% 


3.09 


2.39 


93 


Moderately Low 


25 


51 


2k 


3.58 


2.19 


96 


Moderately High 


28 


Uo 


32 


3.82 


2.7^+ 


99 


Highest 


3h 


31 


35 


3.7lt 


2.1*2 


91 



* Data unavailable for three cases. 
^(H-L) ~ p < .03, one-tailed test. 
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significant statistica3J.y, 

What about the principals* evaluation of their ability to deal 
effectively with their routine managerial tasks? Is it £j.so positively 
related to their LOA? 

The index of the principals* assessment of their routine managerial 

skills was also derived from the factor analysis of their replies to the 

2 

Self-evaluEtion Instrument. A second factor. Self-assessment on Skills 
in Dealing with Routine Managerial Tasks, was based upon the following 
five items: 

1. Keeping the school office running smoothly. 

2. General planning for the school. 

3. Directing the work of administrative assistants. 

4. Cutting "red-tape” when fast action is needed. 

5. Publicizing the work of the school. 

When we examine the relationship between the principals* scores on 
the factor of Self-assessment in Dealing with Routine Managerial Tasks 
and their LOA scores, the findings also offer support for the hypothesis 
(Table 6-2). Thirty-two per cent of the administrators with. the hipest 
scores on this dimension of self-evaluation have high LOA scores in com- 
parison to 19 per cent of those with low self-evaluation scores. The 
difference of 0.65 in the mean LOA scores of the principals who placed 
hipest in self-evaluation of ability to deal with routine managerial 
tasks ( 3 . 72 ) and those who are lowest (3.07) is significemt statistic8Llly. 

We now turn to the findings when we tested the hypothesis with the 
third criterion of self-evaluation we examined: self-assessment of their 
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Tal)le 6-2. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin 
cipals' LOA Scores by Four Levels of Their Scores on Self- 
Assessment in Dealing with Routine Bianagerial Tasks 

(N = 379)* 



I 



Score on Self-assess- 
ment in Dealing with 
Routine Managerial Tasks 


Principad’s W)A Score 
Low Moderate Hi^ 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Lowest 


36% 


k5% 


19% 


3.07 


2.08 


88 


Moderately Low 


30 


ko 


30 


3.71 


2.32 


95 


Moderately High 


33 


37 


30 


3.70 


2.58 


96 


Highest 


3k 


3U 


32 


3.72 


2.72 


100 



* Data unavailable for three cases. 
t(H = 1.82; p < .03* one-tailed test, 
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educational leadership. This index was also obtained from the factor 
analysis of their responses to the Self-evaluation Instrument, The 
third factor, Self-assessment of Educational Leadership was based on 
the following ei^t items: 

1, Getting experienced teachers to \apgrade their performance, 

2, Iinproving the performance of ines^perienced teachers, 

3, Getting teachers to use new educational methods, 

4, Giving leadership to the instructional program, 

5, Comnunicating the objectives of the school program to the 
faculty, 

6, Getting teachers to coordinate their activities, 

7, Knowing about the strengths and weaknesses of teachers, 

8, Maximizing the different skills found in a faculty. 

The findings in this instance do not support the hypothesis (Table 
6-3)* When we classified the principals into four categories on the 
basis of their self-evaluation of their ability to offer educational 
leadership to their subordinates, those with the lowest self-assessment 
obtained a higher mean LQA score than the principals in the hipest self- 
evaluation category. Furthermore, the mean LQA scores of the principals 
who were in the two intermediate categories on self-evaluation of educa- 
tional leadership were hi^er than those of the administrators in either 
of the extreme categories. However, an F-test of the LOA means of the 
four groups of principals revealed that they are not significantly dif- 
ferent frcan each other, and thus indicates that the principal’s self- 
evaluation on educational leadership has no relationship to his level of 
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Table 6-3. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals' LOA Scores by Four Levels of Their Scores on Self- 
Assessment of Educational Leadership 

(N = 379)* 



Score on Self-assess- 
ment of Educational 
Leadership 


Principal's LOA Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

7 na 

Score 


St atiuarci 
Deviation 


Number 

of 

Oases 


Lowest 








f- f- 


4=:.uo 




Moderately Low 


37 


35 


29 


3.68 


2.8o 


93 


Moderately High 


27 


kk 


29 


3.60 


2.3U 


92 


Hipest 


57 


39 


2k 


3.39 


2.6i 


83 



* Data unavailable for three cases 



t(H = “O.UT; p > .559 one-tailed test 



F = 0.22; p > .85. 




occupational aspiration. 

We conclude, therefore, that a principal’s self-assement of his 
human relations skills and his ability to deal with routine managerial 
tasks are positively related to his LOA but that his self-evaluation of 
his educational leadership is not* 

What could account for the fact that two of the three self-assessment 
criteria were associated with the principal’s LOA but that the third was 
not? The explanation that we find most plausible is that principals may 
conceive of higher administrator positions as jobs that demand excellent 
human relations skills and the ability to cope with routine administra- 
tive problems, but that they may not view them as positions that include 
the function of offering a hi^ de^^ree of professional leadership to 
their subordinates* If these conditions were in fact true; and if, as 
we assumed, the principals’ perceptions of their own capabilities with 
respect to their definition of the role of administrative superiors is 
positively related to their LOA, then we would expect to find, as we did 
discover, that their self-assessment on the criterion of educational 
leadership would not be associated with their level of occupational 
aspirations, but that their self-evaluations on human relations and 
routine administrative skills would be positively related to their LOA* 

Expediency as a Value Orientation 

Individuals who serve as school principeQ.s 8u*e confronted with many 



issues that can be approached from a moralistic or e:q)ediency point of 
view* For example, if a principal knows that a group of students 
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deviate from school regulations, and he had reason to believe that if he 
applied negative sanctions to them their parents could create serious 
difficulties for him, he can ignore or give considerable wei^t to this 
circumstance in deciding upon his course of action. How he responds to 
the situation probably can he accounted for in part by his predilection 
to decide issues on moralistic criteria or those based on expediency. 

Is there any relationship between the primacy a principal places on 
"doing what is right" versus "doing what is most expedient" and his LOA? 

We assumed that the more primacy a principal gives to moralistic 
considerations in his decisions, the less attracted he would be to posi- 
tions in the field of educational administration that require a "politi- 
cal" orientation. If we further assume that principals are aware that 
higher administrative officials must at times adopt a "political" orien- 
tation in their efforts to resolve conflicting pressures and demands 
from diverse groups such as parents, businessmen, local politicians, 
school personnel, and the school board and that the higher an official’s 
position in the administrative hierarchy of a school system, the greater 
the number of and the more severe the issues of this kind to which he is 
exposed, then it follows that: the greater the primacy a principal 

gives to considerations of ejqjediency in his value orientations, the 
higher his LOA. 

To test this hypothesis, we used as a measure of the expediency 
orientation of principals an index developed fran their replies to an 
Expediency Orientation Instrument. When the responses to this instru- 
ment were subjected to a principal components factor analysis, 12 items 
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had the hipest loadings on a factor which we designate, Orientation to 
Expediency. For each of these items, we asked the principals: "How 

strongly do you agree or disagree ["strongly agree," "agree," "slightly 
agree," "sli^tly disagree," "disagree," "strongly disagree"] with the 
following statements?" 

1. A person must operate on the basis of definite standards 
of ri^t and wrong which are not to be varied from situa- 
tion to situation. 

2. No values can be eternal: the only real values are those 
which meet the needs of the given moment. 

3. A person must operate on the basis of standards of ri^t 
and wrong, but these standards should be flexible enou^ 
to be varied frcM situation to sitiiation. 

4. Standards of right and wrong have little use in practice; 
it*s the undesirable consequences which one must take 
into consideration. 

5. Nothing is static, nothing is everlasting; at any moment 
one must be ready to meet the change in environment by a 
necessary change in one’s moral views. 

6. Firm policies of ri^t and wrong have little use in prac- 
tice, for each situation must be judged on its own merits. 

7* The solution to almost any human problem should be based 
on the situation at the time, not on some genered rule. 

8. The solution to almost any h\iman problem should be based 
on some morsd. rule, not on the situation at the time. 

> 

ERIC 



9» There are times when one simply cannot afford to do what 
ke knows is right, 

10, A person should always do what he sincerely feels is 
ri^t, regardless of what the unwelccmie consequences 
might be, 

11, To violate one’s standards of right and wrong is like 
having no standard at all, 

12, It would be better to lose one’s job than to do something 
which one knows is not ri^t, 

4 

When the principals’ scores on this factor are cross-tabulated with 
their LOA scores, the findings do not support the hypothesis (Table 6 - 4 ), 
Although the principals who are in the two hipest groups on our index 
of expediency had scxnewhat hi^er mean LOA scores than those in the two 
lowest groups, the difference between the mean score of the most and 
least expedient principals (3.66 versus 3.45) is not significant sta- 
tistically, We conclude that the principals’ value orientation toward 
expediency is not associated with their level of occupational aspiration. 

Acceptance of Authority 

We now consider another value orientation that might possibly 
influence the principals’ LOA: acceptance of authority. 

It could be argued that principals who have a negative orientation 
to the acceptance of authority would not find higher administrators in 
their school systems attractive role models whereas those that had a 
positive orientation to acceptance of authority would want to emulate 




Table 6-U, Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals' LOA Scores by Four Levels of Their Scores on Expediency as 
a Value Orientation 



(H » 380)* 



Score on 

Expediency Orientation 


Principal's LOA Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

rx)A 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Lowest 


33% 


ko% 


21% 


3.U5 


2.27 


95 


Moderately Low 


31^ 


37 


29 


3.U7 


2,3U 


95 


Moderately High 


31 


kk 


25 


3.73 


2.63 


95 


High 


35 


33 


32 


3.66 


2.57 


95 



* Data unavailable for two cases. 

^{H-L) * one-tailed test. 
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them, and therefore the latter would have greater aspirations to achieve 
higher administrative positions than the former. One could also reason 
that a principal with a negative orientation toward the acceptance of 
authority would probably at times exhibit his feelings in his relation- 
ships with his superiors, who in turn could be expected to react unfav- 
orably to him. Such a principal could be expected to encounter less 
encouragement from his superiors to strive for a higher administrative 
position than one who maintained more cordial relations with liis bosses. 
On the basis of these lines of reasoning one would expect that the 
greater a principal *s acceptance of authority, the higher his LOA. 

However, we felt that more compelling arguments could be offered in 
support of a negative relationship between acceptance of authority and 
LOA. V/e reasoned that principals with a positive orientation to the 
acceptance of authority woiiLd tend to find their present positions much 
more rewarding than those with a negative orientation to the acceptance 
of authority for two reasons: first, the principalship requires its in- 

cumbents to exercise a considerable amount of control over both students 
and faculty; and second, principals generally are also the recipients of 
a great deal of deference from these groups; if we further assume that 
the more gratification principals derive from their present position the 
less predisposed they are to leave it, then it follows that the greater 
the principals* acceptance of authority the lower their LOA, 

To test the hypothesis that there would be a negative relationship 
DPtvxeen acceptance of authority and LOA, we employed as a measure of the 
Independent variable an index developed from the principals* responses 
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to the short form of The Veilue Profile , an instrument constructed by 

5 

Bales and Couch. When their responses were factor analyzed, seven 
factors emerged, and one of them, as anticipated, may be used as an 
index of acceptance of authority. The 10 items in this factor are: 

1. Obedience and respect for authority are the most important 
virtues children should learn. 

2. What youth needs most is strict discipline, rugged deter- 
mination, and the will to work and fight for family and 
country. 

3. Patriotism and loyalty are the first and most important 
requirements of a good citizen. 

4. You have to respect authority, and when you stop respect- 
ing authority, your situation isn't worth much. 

5. There is hardly anything lower than a person who does not 
feel a great love, gratitude, and respect for his parents. 

6. Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but as they 
grow up they ought to get over them and settle down. 

7. The most important qualities of a real man are determina- 
tion and driving ambition. 

8. No sane, normal, decent person could ever think of hurting 
a close friend or relative. 

9. Our modern industrial and scientific developments are signs 
of a greater degree of success than that attained by any 
previous society. 

10. When we live in the proper way — stay in harmony with the 

> 
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forces of nature, and keep all that we have in good 
condition — then all will go well in the world. 

Table 6-5 reveals the the findings when we cross -tabulated the 

£ 

principals* scores on the factor. Acceptance of Authority, with their 
LOA scores. It shows that the data support the hypothesis: the greater 

the principal *s acceptance of authority, the lower his level of occupa- 
tional aspiration. Twenty-two per cent of the principals who were 
classified as highest in acceptance of authority have high LOA scores as 
compared to 3^ per cent who were in the lowest category on this value 
orientation. The difference of 0.75 between the mean LOA scores of 
principals lowest and highest in their orientation to acceptance of 
authority (3»88 versus 3»13) is significant statistically. We conclude, 
therefore, that acceptance of authority is negatively related to LOA. 

Equalitarianism 

We have found that principals who place loss stress on the accept- 
ance of authority tend to have a higher level of aspiration than those 
who place more emphasis on this value orientation. Now we inquire about 
the relationship between the principals* equalitarian orientation toward 
their associates and their LOA. 

The hypothesis we tested was that the more equalitarian a principal 
is in his orientation to others, the greater his LOA. It was based on 
assumptions similar to the ones underlying the hypothesis linking accep- 
tance of authority to level of occupational aspirations. We assumed 
that administrators with a negative orientation to equalitarianism in 
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Table 6-5. Percentage Distribution* Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin 
cipals* LOA Scores by Four Levels of Their Value Orientation on 
Acceptance of Authority 

(H « 381)* 



Principal's LOA Score Mean Kuaber 

Score on Accept- LOA Standard of 

ance of Authority Low Moderate Hi^ Score Deviation Cases 



Lowest 


30^ 


36% 


3k% 


3.88 


2.5k 


9k 


Moderately Low 


2k 


kl 


29 


3.66 


2.18 


96 


Moderately High 


ko 


32 


28 


3.59 


2.76 


96 


Highest 


ko 


38 


22 


3.13 


2,21 


95 



• Data unavailable for one case. 

^(L H) ” 2 .IU; p < .02, one-tailed test. 
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their social relationships would derive greater gratification from the 
principalship than those with a positive orientation to equalitarianism 
because of the control they are able to exercise over their faculty and 
students and the deference they receive from them; and we further as- 
sumed that the more gratification principals derive from their job, the 
less their desire to leave it. 

To test this hypothesis, we used as an index of the principeds* 
equalitarianism a second factor score derived from their responses to 
The Value Profile which included the following four items : 

1. There should be equality for everyone — because we are 
all human beings. 

2. Everyone should have an equal chance and an equal. say. 

3. A group cannot get its job done without voluntary coopera- 
tion from everyone, 

4. A group of equals will work a lot better than a group with 
a rigid hierarchy. 

When the principals* scores on this factor are cross -tabulated 
with their LOA scores, the findings reveal that the hypothesis is sup- 
ported (Table 6-6): nearly twice the proportion of principals who have 

the highest scores on equalitarianism have hi^ LOA scores than do those 
with the lowest scores on equalitarianism (35 per cent versus 18 per 
cent). Furthermore, the mean LOA scores rise monotonically from a low 
of 3»18 for those principals lowest on equalitarianism to a high of 3,82 
for those highest on this value orientation. The difference of 0.64 
units in the LOA scores of the principals in the extreme groups is 






Table 6-6. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipals' LOA Scores by Four Levels of Their Value Orientation on 
Equalitarianism. 



(N » 382) 



Score on 
Equalitariauism 


Principals' LOA Score 
Low Moderate Hij^ 


Mean 

LOA 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Lowest 


38jf 


kk% 


IB% 


3.18 


2.12 


96 


Moderately Low 


32 


ko 


28 


3.53 


2.UU 


96 


Moderately Hi^ 


32 


36 


32 


3.73 


2.6l 


96 


Hipest 


31 


3U 


35 


3.82 


2.58 


9U 



t(L_H) ” 1*87; P < .OU, one-tailed test. 
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significant statistically. We conclude that equalitarianism and LOA 
are positively related. 
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Notes and References for Chapter Six 

1. For the item means, standard deviations, and weights used in 
con 5 )uting the score. Self-assessment of Human Relations Skills, see 
Appendix B, Table B-7. 

2. For the item means. Standard deviations, and wei^ts used in 
con 5 >uting the score. Self-assessment on Skills in Dealing with Routine 
Managerial Tasks, see Appendix B, Table B-8. 

3. For the item means, standard deviations, suid wei^ts used in 
computing the score. Self-assessment of Educational Leadership, see 
Appendix B, Table B-9» 

k. For the item means, standard deviations, and wei^ts used in 
eomputlng the score. Orientation to E^qpediency, see Appendix B, Table 
B-10. 

5. For a description of this instrument, see Robert F. Bales and 
Arthur S. Couch, The Value Profile ; A Factor Analytic Study of Value 
Sentiments , 1959 > an unpublished report. 

6. For the item means, steuidard deviations, and weights used in 
computing the score. Acceptance of Authority, see Appendix B, Table B- 
11 . 

7. For the itea means, steuidard deviations, and wei^ts used in 
con 5 >uting the score, Equalitarianism, see Appendix B, Table B-12. 




Chapter 7: LeveJ. of Occupational Aspiration and Role and Organizational 

Performance 

In previous chapters we treated the level of occupational aspiration 
of principals as a dependent variable and inquired about a number of 
circumstances and conditions that could be viewed as its possible deter- 
minants* In this chapter j we treat LOA as an independent variable and 
examine what effects, if any, the principals* aspirations to move up the 
administrative hierarchy have on their role performance and the opera- 
tion of their schools. In considering the relationship between LOA and 
the conduct of principals, we shall focus on three aspects of their per- 
formance: their attempts to introduce innovations in their schools, 

their efforts to involve parents in school affairs, and the degree of 
control they exercise over the behavior of their staffs. In investigat- 
ing the organizational effects of LOA, we shall deal with three aspects 
of the school’s functioning: efforts of teachers to offer maximum ser- 

vice to students, student academic performance, and staff morale. We 
now present our findings about the association between the principals* 
level of aspiration and these aspects of role and organizational perform- 
ance. 



Role Performance of Principals 

Attempts to Introduce Innovations 

In the first hypothesis it is assumed that principals with a high 
level of occupational aspiration will have a greater interest in making 
themselves and their schools highly "visible" to the higher administra- 
tive officials of their school systems than those with little or no 
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desire for upward vertical mobility. We further assume that one of the 
major ways a principal can achieve visibility is to secure a reputation 
as an educational innovator. That is, by attempting to introduce educa- 
tional innovations into his school, a principal can attract the atten- 
tion of his superiors to his initiative, his educational ideas, and his 
concern for improving the educational program. On the basis of this 
line of reasoning, we hypothesized that: the higher a principal»s LOA, 

the greater his attempt to introduce innovations into his school. 

Our measure of the principal’s effort to introduce innovations was 
based on the responses of the teacher-observers^ in each school to the 
following six questions: "How frequently ["always," "almost always," 

"occasionally," "almost never," "never"] engeige in the following activi- 
ties?" 

1. Encourage the staff to learn about and try out some of the 
"new ideas" coming from schools of education. 

2. Encourage new teachers to consider adopting new educational 
ideas which have been tried out in other communities and 
found to be successful. 

3. Encourage schools of education to conduct experimented 
research in the school. 

4. Attempt to secure teachers in the school who are interested 
in experimenting with new educational ideas. 

5. Seek out new ideas to introduce into the school’s program. 

6. Give additional free time to teachers who are trying out 
new ideas in their classes. 
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These items were selected on the basis of a factor analysis of a 
Principal’s Role Behavior Instrument covering a number of dimensions of 
his behavior. The procedure used to obtain an index of how much effort 
the principal made to introduce innovations into his school was as fol- 
lows: first, on the basis of the teachers* responses to the six ques- 

tions, a score for each teacher was computed based on the weights derived 

2 

from the loadings of items included in the factor. The teacher-observer 

scores in each school were then averaged to obtain a best estimate of 

the degree to which principals attempt to introduce innovations into 
3 

their schools. 

When we cross -tabulate the principals* LOA scores with their scores 
on this index of their effort to introduce innovations into their 
schools, the findings do not support the hypothesis (Table 7-l): al- 

though those principals with a relatively high level of aspiration have 
a higher mean score on our index of effort to introduce innovations than 
those obtained by the principals with moderate or low LOA, the differ- 
ence between the mean scores of principals highest and lowest in their 
LOA is not significant statistically. We therefore interpret these 
findings as not supporting the hypothesis and as showing that level of 
aspiration is not associated with the principals* efforts to introduce 
innovations into their schools. 

Parent Involvement in School Affairs 

Is the LOA of principals associated with their efforts to involve 
parents in school affairs? It is this question we now propose to ex- 




amine. 
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Table T-1. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of Principals’ 
Scores on Efforts to Introduce Educational Innovations by Three 
Levels of Their Scores on LOA 

(N = 344)* 



Principal’s Score on Efforts to 

Introduce Educational Innovation Mean Number 



Principal * s 
LOA Score 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Mean 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


of 

Cases 


High 




4o;( 


33Jt 


5.60 


2.12 


95 


Moderate 


37 


30 


33 


5.25 


2.17 


131 


Low 


34 


31 


35 


5.31 


2.18 


118 



♦ Data unavailable for 38 cases. 



t(H = 0.9T; P > .16, one-tailed test, 
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There was considerable variation among the principals in our sample 
in their interest in developing .clo5e links between parents and their 
schools. This is indicated by the replies of the teacher-observers to 
the following question: "How frequently ["always," "almost always," 

"occasionally," "almost never," "never"] does [your] principal use inter- 
ested parents as an advisory group when making out the course of study?" 
Nearly one-third of the teachers said their principal did involve par- 
ents in this way occasionally or more frequently; one-fourth indicated 
that he almost never did; and slightly less than one-half replied that 
he never involved interested parents in this aspect of school affairs. 
Another example is afforded by the teachers* responses to the following 
question: "How frequently does [your] principal encourage parent groups 
to evaluate how well the school is achieving its curricular objectives?" 
Forty-two per cent of the teachers responded that their principal "occa- 
sionally" or more frequently did engage in this type of behavior; 28 per 
cent said he "almost never" did; and 30 per cent replied he never en- 
couraged parents to assess the school *s performance. 

The hypothesis we tested was that the higher the principal* s level 
of aspiration, the more he would attempt to involve parents in school 
activities. It was based on two lines of reasoning. The first assumed 
that principals who have a relatively high level of aspiration take a 
greater interest in the activities of their professional associations 
than those with relatively low LOA, and since one of the major norms of 
these groups is that principals should involve parents in school affairs, 
we assumed that the higher the principal *s LOA, the more he would attempt 
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to conform to this professional norm. The second line of reasoning was 
based on the following assun5>tions; first, that the higher the princi- 
pal’s LOA, the greater his interest in securing the approbation of his 
administrative superiors; second, that principals are awax-e that the 
central office of city school systems is highly desirous of maintaining 
"effective" public relations with the community; and third, the greater 
his contributions to this activity, the more positively he would be 
evaluated by the hi^er administration. On the basis of both of these 
types of reasoning, we anticipated that LOA would be positively related 

to the principals* attempts to involve parents in school affairs. 

4 

To test this hypothesis, we used a second factor score derived 
from the responses of the teacher-observers to another set of questions 
in the Principal’s Role Behavior Instniment. The questions to which 
they responded were; "How frequently ["always," "almost always," "occa- 
sionally," "almost never," "never"] does your principal engage in the 
following activities?" 

1. Encourage a group of parents to discuss and help formulate 
the educational philosophy to be used in the school. 

2. Use interested parents as volunteer part-time "teacher 
helpers . " 

3. Encourage parents to help during school hours on school 
or class trips or projects. 

4. Use interested parents as an advisory group when making 
out the course of study. 

5. Encourage interested parent groups to evaluate how well 
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the school is achieving its curricular objectives. 

6. Encourage parental attendance at school assemblies. 

To obtain a summary measure of the principals* efforts to involve 
parents in school activities, we first computed a factor score for each 
teacher on the basis of his responses to the six questions using the 
weights derived from the loading of the items in the factor. We then 
averaged the scores of the teacher-observers in each school to obtain 
the best estimate of the principal* s performance on the variable, his 
involvement of parents in school affairs. 

The findings that emerged when we cross-tabulated the LOA scores of 
the principals with our index of their involvement of parents in school 
activities are presented in Table 7-2. They reveal that although prin- 
cipals who had the greatest LOA obtained the hipest mean "parent invol- 
vement" score (7»05)> the second highest mean score (6.85) was secured 
by those with the least LOA; and those administrators who were moderate 
in their level of occupational aspirations had the lowest mean score 
(6.64) on parent involvement. Furthermore, the difference between the 
mean "parent involvement" scores of the administrators who were highest 
and lowest in their LOA is not significant statistically. The findings, 
in short, do not offer support for the* hypothesis. To determine whether 
there were significant differences among the three mean scores, we com- 
puted an F-ratio. The findings reveal that they are not significantly 
different from each other at below the .05 level; thus we conclude that 
the principal *s LOA and the degree to which he involves parents in school 
affairs are not related. 
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Table T-2. Percentage Distribution, Mean and Standard Deviation of Principals' 
Scores on Parent Involvement in School Affairs by Three Levels of 
Their Scores on LOA 

(N « 3UU)* 



Principals' Score on Parental In- 
volvement in School Affairs Number 



Principal's 
LOA Score 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Mean 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


of 

Cases 


High 


26% 


3k% 




7.05 


1.31 


95 


Moderate 


37 


33 


30 


6.6k 


1.U5 


131 


Low 


35 


33 


32 


6.85 


1.1*7 


118 



Data unavailable for 38 cases. 






= 1.03; p ^.15* one-tailed test. 



F = 1.15; P > .32. 
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Control of Staff Performance 

Principals vary considerably in the way they cope with another of 
their major organizational problems: the degree of control to be exer- 

cised over the performance of their subordinates. 

Principals may grant their teachers a great deal of freedom in the 
operation of their classrooms or they may exert a hi^ degree of con- 
straint over their performance. That such variability in fact exists is 
evidenced by the responses of the teacher-observers to a series of 
questions about the amount of control their principals exercised over 
their performance. Of the 3,299 teachers who responded to the question, 
"How frequently does your principal require that teachers discuss their 
major classroom problems with him," 32 per cent reported that he "always" 
or "almost always" does whereas 36 per cent prelied "never" or "almost 
never." Over half (56 per cent) of the teachers reported that their 
administrator "always" or "almost always" requires that teachers* class- 
room behavior conform to his standards while one-fifth (21 per cent) in- 
dicated that he "never" or "almost never" does. And when we asked the 
teachers about the frequency with which their principal "checks to see 
that teachers prepare written lessen plans," 22 per cent replied that 
they "always" or "almost always" do while 56 per cent responded "never" 

or "almost never." 

Is the principal *s LOA associated with the degree of control he 
maintains over the performance of his teachers? 

We felt that it could be argued with equal plausibility that LOA 
would be negatively or positively related to the principal *s exercise of 
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control over his staff and therefore decided in this case to test the 
null hypothesis. As a measure of the degree of control the principals 

r- 

exercised over their subordinates, we used a third factor score'”’ derived 
from the responses of the teacher-observers in their school to eight 
questions about their principal’s behavior. The questions to which they 
responded were; "How frequently ["always," “eilmost always," "occasionally." 
"almost never," "never"] does your principal engage in the following 
activities?" 

1. Require that teachers discuss their major classroom prob- 
lems with the principal. 

2. Ask teachers to report all major conferences with parents 
to the principal, 

3. Require teachers to keep the principal informed about 
"problem" children in their classrooms, 

4. Closely direct the work of teachers who are likely to 
e:qperience difficulty, 

5. Require that teachers* classroom behavior conform to the 
principal’s standards. 

6. Check to see that teachers prepare written lesson plans. 

7» Know what is taking place in most classrooms during most 

of the day. 

8. Determine what the objectives of the guidance program 
should be in the school. 

We used the same basic procedures to develop an index of the prin- 
cipals’ control over their subordinates as we employed in constructing 
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summary scores of the two other aspects of their performance we have 
considered earlier: first, we computed a factor score for each teacher- 

observer based on his responses to the eight questions about his princi- 
pal. using the weights derived frcxn the loading of the items in the 
factor; second, we then averaged the scores of the teacher-observers in 
each school to obtain the best estimate of principals* performance on 
the dimension, control exercised over the performance of subordinates. 

When we cross-tabulated the principals* scores on LOA with their 
scores on the control of subordinates, we find that the data support the 
null hypothesis (Table 7-3): there are only small differences in the 

percentage of principals with high scores on control of subordinates 
when they are classified into three LOA categories, and the mean scores 
of the three groups of administrators on control of subordinates are not 
significantly different from each other. We conclude that the two vari- 
ables are not related. 



Organizational Performance 

Until now, we have inquired about the effects of the principals* 

LOA on three important aspects of their role performance: their attempts 

to introduce educational innovations into their schools, their efforts 
to involve parents in school affairs, and their control over their sub- 
ordinates. We have found that a principal *s level of aspiration is not 
significantly associated with any of these three dimensions of his con- 
duct. 

We now turn our attention to the final question of the study: 




Table 7-3 



. Percentage Distribution, Mean^ Gtsadard Deviation of Principals' 
Scores on Control over Staff Perforaanee by Three Levels or Their 
Scores on LOA 

(N = 3hk)" 



Principal * s 
LOA Score 


Principal's Score on Control over 
Teachers Performance 

Low Moderate High 


Mean 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


3h% 


30% 




6.66 


2e25 


95 


Moderate 


36 


33 


31 


6.33 


2.19 


131 


Low 


30 


36 


34 




2.23 


116 



* Data unavailable for 38 cases. 
F = 0 . 358 ; p > .70» 
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What impact, if any, does the principal *s LOA have on the functioning 
of his school?" In examining it, we shall consider three possible organi- 
zational effects on schools for which data were available^ of his level 
of occupational aspiration: the performance of his staff, student aca- 

demic achievement, and faculty morale. 

Performance of Teachers 

Schools are characterized by great variation in the extent to which 
their teachers attempt to offer maximum service to students. In some 
schools most teachers are highly efficient in their use of classroom 
time for learning purposes whereas in others a majority of the faculty 
are not. Schools vary in the extent to which teachers expose their stu- 
dents to a variety of instructional techniques or curricular materials 
or simply limit their activities to textbook teaching. They also vary 
in the amount of teachers* coimiatment to their responsibilities and in 
respect to their concern and interest in upgrading the educational pro- 
gram of the school. 

Is teacher behavior of these kinds, conduct indicative of a high or 
low degree of effort to be of maximum service to students, associated 
with the principal *s LOA? 

To explore this question, we required a measure of the variation 
among schools in the effort of teachers to be of maximurii service to stu- 
dents. Such an index was developed from the replies of the teacher- 
observers in each school to the following eight questions: "Of the 

teachers in your school, what per cent:" 
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1. Are committed to doing the best job of which they are 
capable . 

2. Maintain a professional attitude towards their work. 

3. Maintain an interest in improving the educational program 
of the school. 

4. Maintain effective discipline in their classes. 

5. Try new teaching methods in their classrooms. 

6. Waste a lot of time in their classroom activities. 

7. Do "textbook teaching" only. 

8. Usually "drag their feet" when new ideas are introduced 
into the school program. 

An examination of the correlation matrix of the averaged reports of 
the teacher-observers in each school to these eight questions revealed 
that they were highly interrelated and that they appeared to tap a 
single dimension. We then subjected the averaged reports to each item 
for each school to a principal ccmponents factor analysis, and using the 
resulting factor weights, a Teacher Effort Score was calculated for 
each school.'^ It is this summary measure that we employ in examining 
the relationship between the LOA of principals and teacher effort. 

Table 7-4 reveals the findings when we cross-tabulated the admin- 
istrators* LOA scores with their scores on our indes of teacher effort. 
They show that the mean teachers* effort score was highest in schools 
administered by principals with the lowest level of aspiration, and that 
it was lowest in schools whose principals had "moderate" LOA; the mean 
teachers* effort score in schools whose principals have the highest LOA 
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Table 7-^* Percentage Distribution, Mean, €uid Standard Deviation of School 
Teacher Effort Scores by Three Levels of the Principals' Scores 
on LOA 



(N = 335)'' 



Principal's 
LOA Score 


School 

Low 


Teacher Effort 
Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


33% 


36% 


31% 


9.77 


3.28 


89 


Moderate 


31 


38 


31 


9.58 


3.82 


125 


Low 


36 


27 


37 


10.11 


h.l3 


121 



I 

* Data unavailable for UT schools. 

; F = 0.l8; p > .83. 
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fell between those of the other two groups of administrators. However, 
the F-test in Table 7-^ indicates that the three mean scores on teachers* 
effort are not significantly different from each other, and we therefore 
conclude that the LOA of a principal is not related to his teachers* 
effort to be of maximum service to their students. 

Student Academic Performance 

If, as we have seen, the LOA of principals has no relationship to 
the teachers* performance, and if teachers are the adults in the school 
who have the greatest opportunity to influence the learning of students, 
then we mi^t anticipate that LOA will €Q.so not be related to student 
performance . 

To examine this question, we needed an index of the amount of 
student learning that occurred in each school in our sample. To obtain 
oiB, we as3ffid teachers five questions about the academic performance of 
their students. The questions to which they responded were; "Of the 
students you teach, what per cent;" 

1. Are not mastering the subject matter or skills you teach 
at the minimum level of satisfactory performance. 

2. Are one or more years behind grade level in reading ability. 

3. Were not adequately prepared to do the grade level work 
expected of them when they entered your class (or classes). 

4. Are not interested in academic achievement. 

5. Work up to their intellectual capacities. 

As anticipated, the averaged scores for the five questions in each 
school were highly interrelated suggesting that a summary index of 
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s'tud6n.'t 3.c3.d6mic p6rfomia.iice could be developed from "them* We therefore 
performed a principal components factor analysis on the correlation ma- 
trix, and the resulting factor weights were applied to each item for 
each school. Finally, a summary measure of student academic performance 

Q 

in each school was obtained. 

When we cross -tabulated the principals* LOA scores with the stu- 
dents* academic performance scores for the 29 I schools in which data 
were available (Table 7-5 )>^ a similar pattern of findings occurred as 
emerged when we eximined the relationship between LOA and teacher per- 
formance: student performance was highest on the average in schools 

whose principals had the highest LOA and lowest in schools with princi- 
pals with a moderate level of aspiration^ and the mean student academic 
performance in schools whose principals have the highest LOA was inter- 
mediate between those of the other two groups of administrators. How- 
ever, when we applied an F-test to the three mean scores on student aca- 
demic performance to ascertain if there were statistically significant 
differences among them, we found that there were not. Therefore, we 
conclude that the LOA of principals is not significantly associated with 
the academic performance of their student s.^^ 

Faculty Morale 

The final question to be examined is: What relationship, if any, 

exists between the principal *s LOA and faculty morale. We view morale 
as ", . .the capacity of a group of people to pull together persistently 
and consistently in pursuit of a common purpose. In the case of 
teachers, we assumed that morale is evidenced by characteristics such as 
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Table T-5. 



: 



Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of School 
Scores on Student Academe Performance by Three Levels of the 
Principals' Scores on LOA 

(N = 291)* 



School Student Academic 

Performance Score Number 



Principed's 
LOA Score 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Mean 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


of 

Cases 


High 


28^ 


30^ 


k2% 


9.98 


3.00 


T9 


Moderate 


39 


32 


29 


9.31 


3.50 


no 


Low 


31 


38 


31 


9.51 


3.33 


102 



* Data unavailable for 91 schools. 
F = 0.95; P > .38. 
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pride in and loyalty to the school, cooperative relationships among 
teachers, and acceptance of its educational philosophy. 

Again, we shall test the null hypothesis: that there is no rela- 

tionship between LOA anf faculty morale. 

To examine it, we used as a measure of faculty morale an index 
base(? on the teachers* replies to the following six questions: "Of the 

teachers in your school, what per cent:" 

1. Display a sense of pride in the school. 

2. Enjoy working in the school. 

3. Display a sense of loyalty to the school. 

4. Respect the judgment of the administrators of the school. 

5. Accept the educational philosophy underlying the curricu- 
lum of the school. 

6. Work cooperatively with their fellow teachers. 

VJe computed the mean of the responses of the teacher-observers in 
each school to each of the six questions to obtain an averaged report of 
their responses and then intercorrelated them. The correlation matrix 
indicated a high degree of association among the averaged scores, indi- 
cating that they were reflecting a single dimension. A principal com- 
ponents factor analysis was then performed on the 6x6 correlation 
matris and the resulting factor weights were applied to the averaged 

12 

reports to obtain a summary measure of faculty morale for each school. 

The findings that resulted when we cross-tabulated the principals* 

LOA scores with the scores on faculty morale in their schools are pre- 
sented in Table 7“6. They reveal that the data support the null hypothesis: 
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Table 7-6. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of School 
Staff Morale Scores by Three Levels of the Principals* Scores 
on LOA 



(N = 335)* 



Principal ' s 
LOA Score 


School 

Low 


Staff Morale 
Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


36;t 


36 % 


28 % 


9.77 


3.28 


89 


Moderate 


35 


35 


30 


9.58 


3.82 


125 


Low 


31 


31 


38 


9.90 


^.15 


121 



Data unavailable for schools. 
F = 0.6l; p .75. 
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there were no significant differences in the mean faculty morale scores 
of schools whose principals have hi^, moderate, or low scores on '^ur 
index of LOA. It is of interest to note, however, that for our sample 
of principals the lowest mean faculty morale scores occurred in those 
schools whose administrators were "moderate" in their LOA. 

In summary, the findings presented in this chapter revealed that 
the LOA of principals has no apparent influence on three dimensions of 
their role performance: their attempt to introduce educational innova- 

tions into their schools, their involvement of parents in school affairs, 
and the control they exercise over the performance of teachers. In addi- 
tion, the data showed that the level of occupational aspirations of prin- 
cipals has no effect on teachers* efforts to be of maximum service to 
their clients, student performance, and teachers* morale. Our data, in 
short, offer no support for those who assume that LOA constitutes an 
important determinant of the role performance of principals or the 
"efficiency" and "effectiveness" of their organizations. 
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Notes and References for Chapter Seven 

1. The superintendents of schools in 4o of the Ul cities who 
participated in the National Principalship Study agreed to have their 
teachers participate in it. A random sample of 10 teachers in each of 
the U 76 participating schools in these Uo cities were mailed a 21-page 
Teacher Questionnaire that included a Principal’s Role Performance 
Instrument. It dealt with the frequency with which their principal 
engaged in various kinds of behavior, for example, efforts to introduce 
innovations, attempts to involve parents in school activities, and con- 
trol over teachers* performance. Out of the 4,76o Teacher Questionnaires 
sent out, 3>367 (71 per cent) were returned in usable form. These 

3 >367 teachers from U 76 schools constitute the teacher-observers of the 
National Principalship Study. 

2. See Appendix B, Table B-13 for the item means, standard devia- 
tions, and wei^ts used in computing a teacher-observers* score on a 
principal’s attempt to introduce innovations into his school.. The 
wei^ts for the loadings of items included in this factor, as well as 
those used in the factors. Parent Involvement in School Affairs and 
Control of Staff Performance, were derived from a factor analysis of the 
principals’ responses to the Principal’s Role Behavior Instrument. Since 
a major focus of the Nationeil Principalship Study was upon principals, 
all factor analyses were performed on the correlation matrices computed 
from their responses to the many items. When factor scores were also 
required for the teachers (or hi^er administrators), the item means, 
standard deviations, and factor wei^ts resulting frcm the factor 
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analyses of the yrincipals* matrix were applied to the teachers* and 
higher administrators* data in computing their factor scores. In the 
case of the Principal *s Role Behavior Instrument, the principals and 
teachers were asked to indicate their expectations for a principal *s 
role performance and report on the frequency of his behavior. Since a 
basic concern of the study was with the comparison of the expectations 
and behavior of school principals in developing summary scores for their 
behavior, the item means, standard deviations, and factor wei^ts result- 
ing from the principals * expectations were applied to all responses 
(their own and those of their teachers) e3.icited to describe their be- 
havior. In this way, the operational definitions of all scores developed 
from a given set of items were made identical. 

3. We were unable to calculate teacher-observer scores for all of 
the 382 schools administered by the men principals for two reasons: 
first, as noted in footnote 1, one superintendent of schools did not 
grant permission to obtain data from teachers in his school system and 
it included 35 schools whose principals were participants in the National 
Principalship Study; second, in a small number of schools, fewer than 
four teachers responded to the Teacher Questionnaire. No teacher- 
observer average scores were computed for any school unless there was a, 
minimum of four teacher-observers. For a further discussion of this 
matter, including a consideration of the reliability of teacher respon- 
ses, see Neal Gross and Robert E. Harriott, Staff Leadership in Publj^ 
Schools: A Sociological Inquiry (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 19^5 )> 




Chapter 2 and Appendices B and B. 
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4. See Appendix B, Table B-l4, for the item means, standard devia- 
tions, and wei^ts used in ccmiputing a teacher-observers* score on 
principal’s attempt to involve parents in school affairs. Also see 
footnotes 1, 2, and 3 above for technical details related to the devel- 
opment of this score. 

5* See Appendix B, Table B-15, for the item means, standard devia- 
tions, and wei^ts used in computing a teacher-observers* score on 
principal’s control of staff performance. Also see footnotes 1, 2, and 
3 above for technical details related to the development of this score. 

6. In the analysis of the relationship between LOA and the dependent 
variables, teacher performance and staff morale (Tables 7-4 and 7-6), 
data were unavailable for 47 of the 382 schools for the two reasons 
specified in footnote 3 above. For the analysis of the association be- 
tween LOA and student academic performance (Table 7-5 )j data were un- 
available for 91 of the 382 schools. In this case there were two reasons 
in addition to those specified in footnote 3 for the lack of indices of 
student academic achievement. First, in order to insure that the teacher- 
observers were reporting on pupils who had been in their schools long 
enou^ to have come under the influence of their principal, we excluded 
as observers all teachers of first grade pupils. Second, in order to 
use as observers only those with sufficient experience to make valid re- 
ports, we also eliminated all who were in their first year of teaching* 

In consequence, the total number of schools for which we had a minimum 
of four teacher-observers was 29I, and the relationship between the LOA 
of the principal and our index of student academic achievement could be 
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examined for only 291 of the 3^2 men principals* 

7. See Appendix B, Table B-l6, for the item means, standard devia- 
tions, and weights used in computing the school score on Teacher Effort. 

8* See Appendix B, Table B-l?^ for the item means, standard devia- 
tions, and weights used in computing the school score on Student Aca- 
demic Performance. 

9. See footnote 6 of this chapter for the explanation of Why it 
was necessary to restrict the analysis to 291 of the 382 school princi- 
pals. 

10. The possibility was explored that the variable, social class 
composition of the student body, could be masking a relationship between 
the principal *s LOA and student academic performance since the data of 
the National Principalship Study revealed a strong positive association 
between the social class composition of the student body and student 
academic achievement. For this condition to exist, it would also have 
been necessary for principals with high IX)A to have been more frequently 
located in schools whose student bodies were characterized by low social 
class backgrounds. However, there was no association between the prin- 
cipal *s LOA and the social class composition of the school he administered. 

11. Alexander H. Leighton, "Applied Science in Human Relations," 

Personnel Administration , 9 (19^^7)5 p. 5* 

12. See Appendix B, Table B-l8, for the item means, standard devia- 
tions, and weights used in computing the school score on Faculty Morale. 





Chapter 8: Summary and Major Conclusions 



This inquiry was concerned with the level of occupational aspira- 
tions (LOA) of men school principals which was defined as their desire 
to attain higher level administrative positions in school systems. It 
was designed to accomplish two major objectives: first, to isolate 

social and psychological conditions that may serve as determinants of 
LOA; and second, to examine its effects on the role performance of these 
educational administrators and on the functioning of their schools. An 
additional purpose of the inquiry was to determine the nature and inten- 
sity of the career aspirations of men principals in three areas: their 

desire to upgrade their occupational status as principals; their desire 
to achieve recognition in their professional associations; and their 
desire to move up to positions higher up in the administrative hierarchy 
of school systems. 

The findings of the study were based on data primarily obtained 
from the 382 men principals who participated in the National Principal- 
ship Study, a research program that dealt with a number of research 
questions of interest to both social scientists and educational practition- 
ers. The Study involved a national cross-section of 501 principals in 
4l cities in all regions of the United States as well as their adminis- 
trative superiors leir teachers. Data were obtained from the prin- 

cipals through personal interviev^s and from their responses to a large 
number of research instruments. The index used to measure the LOA of 
principals was based on a factor score derived from their responses to a 
l6-item Career Aspirations Instrument. 
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Determinants of LOA 

The investigation revealed the following set of findings about six 
social identities of men principals as possible correlates of their 
level of occupational aspiration: 

1. Age was negatively related to the principal’s LOA. 

2. The race of principals was not significantly associated with 
their LOA. 

3. Jewish principals had the highest LOA, Catholic principals the 
next highest, and Protestant principals were characterized by 
the lowest LOA. 

4 . The social origins of principals as indexed by the education, 
income, or occupation of their fathers were not associated with 
their LOA. 

5. The level of formal education attained by principals as indexed 

by the highest academic degree they had achieved was positively 
related to their LOA: principals with a doctorate had the 

highest level of occupational aspiration and those who had 
achieved only a bachelor’s degree had the lowest LOA. However, 
neither the total semester hours of graduate education the 
administrators had taken or the total number of courses in edu- 
cational administration they had completed were significantly 
associated with their LOA. 

6. There were no significant differences in the level of aspiration 
of elementary, junior high, and senior high school principals. 
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With respect to indicators of the occupational orientations of 
principals and differences in their job histories 5 the findings revealed: 

1. Principals for whom teaching had been their first vocational 
choice had a lower level of LOA than those who had initially 
desired to enter other occupations or professions. 

2. The greater the principal’s degree of dissatisfaction V7ith 

his socio-economic status when he was a teacher, the higher his 

LOA. 

3 . The greater the stress a principal placed on financial consii- 
erations in his career decisions, the higher his LOA. 

4. The earlier the age at which a principal achieved his first 
principalship, the higher his LOA. 

5 . The longer a principal has served in the principalship, the 
lower his LOA. 

The empirical findings provided support for the following hypothe- 
ses about "job satisfaction" correlates of LOA; 

1. The greater a principal’s satisfaction with the income rewards 
of the principalship, the lower his LOA. (There v?as no rela- 
tionship between their salaries as principals or their total 
income and LOA. ) 

2. The greater a principal’s satisfaction with the social status 
of the principalship, the lower his LOA. 

3 . The greater a principal’s satisfaction with the opportunity his 
position provided for the utilization of his special talents, 
the lower his LOA. 
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4. The more satisfied a principal is with the progress he has made 
in his career, the lower his LOAo 

5. The more satisfied a principal is with the higher administra- 
tion of his school system, the lower his LOA. 

The data did not provide siqpport for the hypothesis that a princi- 
palis intrinsic job satisfaction is negatively related to his LOA. 

There were no statistically significant differences in the level of occu- 
pational aspiration of principals who were classified as relatively 
hi^, moderate, and relatively low in their LOA. 

The findings about the relationship between a principal’s self- 
assessment of his abilities and his LOA were as follows: 

1. The higher a principal’s evaluation of his skills in human 
relations, the higher his LOA. 

2. The higher a principal’s evaluation of his skills in dealing 
with routine managerial tasks, the higher his LOA. 

3. There were no significant differences in the average LOA scores 
of principals who varied in their self-assessment of the educa- 
tional leadership they offered to their teachers. 

In regard to a principal’s value orientations, the findings re- 
vealed that: 

1. There was no relationship between a principal’s orientation to 
exj)ediency and his LOA. 

2. The more positive a principal’s orientation to acceptance of 
authority, the lower his LOA. 

3. The more positive a principal’s orientation to equalitarianism 
in his social relationships, the hi^er his LOA. 




The Effects of LOA 



We examined the relationships between a principal’s LOA and the 
three following aspects of his performance: his attempts to introduce 

educational innovations in his schools ^ his efforts to involve parents 
In school affairs, and the degree of control he exercised over his staff. 
The findings revealed that LOA was not significantly associated with any 
of these dimensions of role performance. 

The relationships between the three following aspects of the school’s 
functioning and the principal’s LOA were analyzed in an attempt to de- 
termine its organizational effects: the teachers’ performance with re- 

spect to their efforts to offer maximum service to students; student 
academic performance, and staff morale. The findings revealed that 
these three organizational variables were not associated with the prin- 
cipal’s level of occupational aspiration. 

l*he Career Aspirations of Principals 

Some of the major findings that emerged from the analysis of the 
principals’ responses to the Career Aspirations Instrument were: 

1. Over two and a half times the proportion of men principals 
indicated some desire to secure a higher administrative post in 
their ovm school system than in some other one (5^^ per cent 
versus 21 per cent). 

2. Sixteen per cent of the men expressed some desire to become a 
superintendent of a large city school system, and 12 per cent 
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indicated some desire to serve as the chief administrator of a 
small school system. 

3. Over three out of 10 of the men principals expressed some degree 
of interest in hi^er administrative positions such as assistant 
or deputy superintendent of schools. 

4. A much larger percentage of male school principals desired to 
improve their status in the principalship by obtaining a higher 
salary in their current position than by moving to another 
principalship. 

5. Only 13 per cent of the men principals displayed some degree of 
interest in obtaining a principalship in a wealthy suburban 
community. 

6. Only l4 per cent of the men school principals indicated a 
strong desire to assume a more important role in their profes- 
sional organizations. 




Appendix A: Research Instruments 



The multiple objectives of the National Principalship Study required 
the collection of a large body of data from the three types of school 
personnel who participated in it: principals, teachers, and higher admin- 

istrators. The research instruments used in the Study numbered I 92 
pages. The instruments used to obtain data on the job history and per- 
sonal and social background of the principals and their self-evaluations 
were presented in Appendix A of Final Report No. 1 of Cooperative Re- 
search Project No. 853. We present in Appendix A-1 the instrument used 
to obtain the measure of the principal’s level of occupational aspira- 
tion (LOA); we also present three other instruments used in the LOA in- 
quiry: Enjoyment of Work \ctivities (A.-2), Satisfaction with Conditions 

of Work and Career (A-3), and Satisfaction with Socio-economic Status 
When a Teacher (A-4), 



A-1: The Career Aspirations Instrument 

! 

1 

i 

t 

I 

I 



I 
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Instructions 


Question 27 

How desirous are you of 
doing the following things? 

A = I would not want to. . . 

B = I am not especially 
anxious to. . . 

C = I have some desire to. . . 
D = I would very much like 

to . . . 

E = I am extremely anxious 

to ... 


At the heading of the co3.umn to the right is 
a question. Please answer this question for 
each of the things found he low. In answering 
the question, circle the one code letter which 
best represents your answer. 


1. 


Obtain a principalship that has greater 














responsibilities than my present position. 


A 


B 




•D 


E 


2. 


Obtain a principalship that would carry 














more prestige than my present position. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


"2 


Take every opportunity to advance my own 














career. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


h. 


Obtain a principalship which would pay 














more money than my present position. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


5. 


Obtain a higher administrative position 














in my current school system. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


6. 


Obtain a hi^er administrative position 










• 




in some other school system. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


7. 


Become an assistant or deputy superin- 














tendent of schools in a large city system. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


8. 


Become the school superintendent of a 














large city system. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


9. 


Become the school superintendent of a 














small school system. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


10. 


Become a college professor of education. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


11. 


Talce a more important role in professional 














educational organizations. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


12. 


Establish an outstanding reputation among 














my professional colleagues. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


13. 


Some day be president of a state associa- 














tion of principals. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 
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Please continue answering Question 27 , 



l 4 . Some day "be president of a national asso* 
ciation of principals. 



15 • Obtain a principalship in a wealthy sub- 
urban community. 



16. Obtain a hi^er salary in my present 
position. 



Question 2? 



How desirous are you of 
doing the following things? 



A 

B 



C 

D 



E = 



I would not want to. . 
I am not especially 
anxious to. • • 

I have some desire to. 
I would very much like 
to ... 

I am extremely anxious 

to ... 



A 



B 



B 



B 



o 
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D 



E 



E 



E 






1 
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Instructions 


Question 25 




PSP 


The role of the PRINCIPAL is a varied one, 
involving many different tasks and calling for 
the application of many different skills. Most 
principals find that they enjoy these different 
aspects of their role to varying degrees. 


To what degree do you enjoy 
each of the following aspects 
of a principal’s role? 

I enjoy. . . 


Please answer the question to the right for 
each of the aspects of the principal *s role 
given below. In answering this question, 
circle the one code letter which best repre- 
sents your answer. 


A = A great deal 
B = Very much 
C = Somewhat 
D = Very little 
E = Not at all 
N = Aspect not relevant in 
my particular situation . 


1. 


Aspects of a Principal’s Role 
Handling administrative routine. 


A B 


C 


D 


E 


N 


2. 


Supervising the instructional program. 


A B 


C 


D 


E 


N 


3. 


Allocating the school budget. 


A B 


C 


D 


E 


N 


k. 


Talking with individual parents about a 
problem concerning their child. 


A B 


C 


D 


E 


i 

N 


5. 


Serving on committees with parents. 


A B 


C 


D 


E 


N 


6. 


Talking with a group of parents about a- 
school problem. 


A B 


C 


D 


E 


N 


7. 


Working primarily with teachers, rather 
than with pupils. 


A B 


C 


D 


E 


N 


8. 


Working with "exceptionally able" teachers. 


A B 


C 


D 


E 


N 


9. 


Working with "average" teachers. 


A B 


C 


D 


E 


N 


10. 


VJorking with new teachers. 


A B 


c 


D 


E 


N 


11. 


Working with youngsters who are having a 
hard time adjusting to a school situation. 


A B 


c 


D 


E 


N 


12. 


Having a vacation from work periodically 
during the school year. 


A B 


c 


D 


E 


N 


13. 


Conducting teachers' meetings. 


A B 


c 


D 


E 


H 


Ik, 


Evaluating teacher performance. 


A B 


c 


D 


E 


N 


15. 


Having the freedom to schedule one’s own 
time. 


! 

I A B 


c 


D 


E 


N 


l6. 


Working with community agencies. 


A B 


c 




E 


N 
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Please continue answering Question 25. 



17. Handling putlic relations. 

18. Supervising custodial personnel. 

19. Supervising off: e personnel. 

20. Supervising large groups of students. 

21. Having to reprimand teachers. 

22. Having to discipline pupils. 

23. Preparing staff hulletins or announce- 
ments . 

24. Working with guidance personnel. 

25. V/orking with curriculum specialists. 

26. Preparing reports to the hi^er adminis- 
tration. 



Question 23 

To what degree do you enjoy 
each of the following aspects 
of a principal's role? 



I enjoy 



• • • 



A ■= A great deal 
B = Very much 
C = Somewhat 
D = Very little 
E = Not at all 
N = Aspect not relevant in 
my particular situation 



B 



A B 



B 



A B 



B 



B 



A B 



A B 



A B 



B 



D 



E 



D E 



D E 



E 



E 



E 



D E 



D E 



D E 



E 



N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 
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Instructions 

Please answer the question to the right for 
each of the items found below. In answering 
this question, circle the one code letter 
which best represents your answer. 



A-9 _ 

Question 

How do you feel about the 
following items? 

I feel. . . with. . . 

li, 



A = Very satisfied 
B = Moderately satisfied 
C = Slightly satisfied 
D = 31ight3.y dissatisfied 
E = Moderately dissatisfied 
F = Very dissatisfied 



Items 

1. The current state of the principalship as 
a ’’profession." 

2. Ihe top salary nowadays available for 
principals . 

3« My chances for receiving salary increases 
as a principal. 

4. The amount of progress which I have made 
in ray professional career. 

5 . The amount of recognition which princi- 
pals are given by society for their ef- 
forts and contributions. 

6. The capabilities of most of the people 
who are cui'rently in the principalship. 

7« The capabilities of most of the people 
who are currently entering the principal- 
ship. 

8. The effect of a principal’s Job upon his 
family life. 

9* The effect of a principal’s Job upon his 
social life. 

10. The possibilities for a principal advanc- 
ing to a position of greater responsibility. 

11. The amount of recognition which principals 
are given by members of other professions. 

12. The opportunity which the principalship 
provides for making the best use of my 
particular talents. 



A B C D E F 



A B C D E F 



A B C D E F 



A B C D E F 



A B C D E F 



A B C D E F 



A B C D E F 



B 



£ 






D E 



D 



E 



A B C D E F 



A B C D E F 



A B C D E F 
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Please continue answering Question 26, 


f 

I 

f 


Question 26. 

How do you feel about the 
“ollowing items? 

feel. . . with. . . 

R ! 

A « Very satisfied 
B = Moderately satisfied 
C = Slightly satisfied 
D = Slightly dissatisfied 
E = Moderately dissatisfied 
! F = Very dissatisfied 


1 

1 


13. 


The level of professional standards main- 


















tained by most principals. 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


Ik. 


The opportunity which principals have for 


















associating with other professional people. 




A 


B 


c 


I) 


E 


F 


15. 


The amount of recognition which non- 


















educators give to principals as compared 


















to what they give to other professionals. 




A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


16. 


llie amount of time for leisure activities 


















which the principalship affords. 




A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


IT. 


My decision to become an educator rather 


















than something else which I may have 


















originally considered. 




A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


18. 


The current requirements which must be met 


















before one can originally be certified as 


















a principal. 




A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


19. 


The current requirements which must be met 


















before one can continue to be certified as 


















a principal. 




A 


B 


c 


B 


E 


F 


20. 


The amount of clerical help which is avail- 


















able to me in my present position. 




A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


21. 


The "fringe benefits" which principals in 


















this school system now receive. 




A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


22. 


The amount of space provided for my of- 


















ficial use in this school* 




A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


23. 


The level of competence of most of the 


















other principals in this school system. 




A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


24. 


The present method employed in this school 


















system for making decisions on curriculum 














1 




matters . 




A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 1 



o 
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Please continue answering Question 26 . 



Question 26 » 

How do you feel about the 
following items? 



I feel. ^ . with. . . 



A = Very satisfied 
D = Moderately satisfied 
C = Slightly satisfied 
D = Slightly dissatisfied 
E = Moderately dissatisfied 
F 



25. 


The present method employed in this school 
system for making decisions on teacher 
discipline matters. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


26. 


The attitude of the teachers in this 
school toward the administrative personnel. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


27. 


The manner in which the principals and 
the higher administration work together 
in this school system. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


28. 


The cooperation and help which I receive 
from my superiors. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


29. 


The educational philosophy which seems to 
prevail in this school S3^stem. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


30 . 


The evaluation process which my superiors 
use to judge my effectiveness as a prin- 
cipal. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


31. 


The cooperation which I receive from the 
parents of the children in this school. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


32. 


The level of competence of my superiors. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


00 • 


The adequacy of the supplies available for 
me to use as principal of this school. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


P 


34. 


The amount of custodial help which is 
available to me in this school. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


35. 


The amo’.mt of time made available by my 
superiors for my personal profossional 
gro^rfch . 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


36. 

1 


The extent to which I am informed by my 
superiors about school matters affecting 
my school. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 



o 
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Please continue answering Question 26. 



Question 26 

How do you feel about the 
following items? 

I feel. . . with. . . 



T = Vei-y saElsfleS" 

B = Moderately sat.K.fied 
C = Slightly satisfied 
D = Slightly dissatisfied 
E = Moderately dissatisfied 
F = Very dissatisfied 



37* The teaching effectiveness of the faculty 
of this school. 

38 . The extent to which the professional 
growth of principals is subsidized hy 
this school system. 



B 



D 



E 



B 



D 



E 



F 



o 
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A-4: Satisfaction with Socio-economic Status When a Teacher Instrument 






I 



t 
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Instructions 

Please think back to your last year as a 
full " tirae teacher and answer the question to 
the right for each of the items found below. 
In answering this question circle the "one 
code letter which best represents your answer. 



Items 

1. The state of teaching as a "profession.” 

2. The top salary then available for teiich- 
ers. 

3* My chances for receiving salary lncr(;ases 
as a teacher. 

4. Ihe amount of progress which I was making 
in my professional career. 

5* The amount of recognition which teachers 
were given by society for their efforts 
and contributions. 

6. The capabilities of most of the people 
who were then entering teaching. 

7 • The capabilities of most of the people who 
were in teaching. 

8. The effect of a teacher's Job upon his 
family life. 

9* The effect of a teacher's Job upon his 
social life. 

10. The possibilities for a teacher advancing 
to a position of greater responsibility 
in teaching. 

11. The amount of recognition which teachers 
were given by members of other professions. 

12. The opportunity which teaching provided 
for m aking the best use of my particular 
talents. 

13* The level of professional standards main- 
tained by most teachers. 





Question 


2k 






How did you feel about the 
following items? 


I felt. 4 . with. • 


• 






A = very satrsTied 
B = Moderately satisfied 
C = Slightly satisfied 
D = Slightly dissatisfied 
E = Moderately dissatisfied 
. Very: dissatisfied i 


1 




ABC 


D 


E 


P 




ABC 


V 


E 


F 




ABC 


D 


E 


P 




ABC 


D 


E 


P 




ABC 


D 


E 


P 




ABC 


D 


E 


P 


1 


ABC 




E 


P 


4 


ABC 


B 


E 


P 




^ B C 


D 


E 


P 


J 


a B C 


D 


E 


P 


ABC 


D 


E 


P 


ABC 
1 A B C 


D 


E 


P 


D 


E 


P 



Please continue answering Question 24* 






Question 24 



Items 

14. The opportunity which teachers "had for as- 
sociating with other professional people. 

15 • The ^ount of recognition which non- 
educators gave to teachers as compared to 
what tney gave to other professionals. 

16. The amount of time for leisure activities 
which teaching afforded. 

17. My decision to become an educator rather 
than something else which I may have or- 
iginally considered. 

18. The requirements which had to he met before 
one could originally be certified as a 
teacher. 

19« The requirements which had to be met before 
one could continue to be certified as a 
teacher. 



How did you feel about the 
following item.*-*? 

I felt. . . with. • . 

JS 

A = Very satisfied 
B = Moderately satisfied 
C = Slightly satisfied 
D = Slightly dissatisfied 
E = Moderately dissatisfied 
F = Very dis satisfied 



A B C D E F 



A B C D E F 



A B C D E F 



A B C D E F 



A B C D ■ E F 



A B C D E F 



o 
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Appendix B: Factor Weights and Guttman- type Scales Used in Measuremen'c 

of Variables 

This appendix presents information about the measurement techniques 
used in the development of summary scores employed in the LOA investiga- 
tion* With the exception of four variables, the summary scores were 
computed with factor analytic procedures. Table B -1 presents the re- 
sults of the varimax rotation of the weights of the first three factor 
of the Principal Components Factor Analysis of the principals* responses 
to the l6 items in the Can:eer Aspirations Instrimient* The summary score 
of lOA was developed from the principals* responses to items with "sig- 
nificant" loadings on Factor I in this table, in accord with Harman* s 
"shortened" method of factor scoring*^ Tables B-6 through B-l8 present 
the wording of the items the means, standard deviations, and factor 
wei^ts used to compute factor scores for many of the variables examined 
in the study* The correlation matrices which were factor analyzed and 
the details of the factor analysis, the varimax rotations, and the ccm- 
putation of factor score coefficients for these tables are not presented 
here in order to keep this appendix within reasonable limits and in view 
of the highly technical nature of these research activities. • 

Tables B-2 through B -5 deal with the computation of four summary 
scores that were based on Guttman-type scales* The development of each 
scale was carried out through the five folloTfing steps* In Step 1 , the 
items from the instrument thought to be most relevant to each concept 
were identified and they were ranked on an a priori basis in order of 
their assumed relevance to the concept* 

^Harry H* Harman, Modern Factor Analysis (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, i960). Chapter I6* 
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In Step 2, a 50 per cent random sub-sample of principals was drawn, 
and the item analysis procedure proposed by Stouffer ^ al » , was applied 
to that sub-sample in order to assess the potential scalability of each 
item. One or two low priority items originally thought to meas'<ire each 
concept generally had to be eliminated at this point because of their 
inability to meet the Stouffer criteria. The selected items, their opti- 
mum definitions of a positive response, and the associated positive mar- 
ginals are presented in the "scaling sub-sample" column of Tables B-2, 

B-3, B-U, and B-5. 

In Step 3, still using only the 50 per cent scaling sub-sample, the 

items meeting the Stouffer criteria were scaled and the subjects scored 

Q 4 

by means of a computerized version of Stone's modification of Ford's 
rapid scaling procedure. The observed and expected (i.e., "chance") co- 
efficients of reproducibility resulting from this process are also pre- 
sented in these tables. 

Step 4 was designed to protect against capitalization on random 
fluctuations possible with application of the Stouffer item analysis 
procedure prior to scaling. Using the same items and definitions of a 
2 

Samual A. Stouffer, et , "A Technique for Improving Cumulative Scales," 
Public Opinion Quarterly , I 6 (1952), pp. 273-291. 

o 

*^Carol L. Stone, "A Machine Method for Scaling as Many as Twelve Dichoto- 
mies," Washington Agricultural Experiment Stati on Circular 32jl (Pullman: 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, State College of Washington, 1958), 

pp, 1 - 15 . 

Robert N. Ford, "A Rapid Scoring Procedure for Attitude Questions," 

Public Opinion Quarterly , l4 ( 1950 ), pp, 507-532. 



o 
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positive response developed throng the item analysis of the scaling 
sub-sample, the data from the remaining 50 per cent of the data cases 
were also scaled and scored. These results are presented in the column 
entitled ’’replication sub-sample” in the four tables. For the four 
scales the results from the replication sub-sample are highly consistent 
with those obtained from the scaling sub-s«'mple. Step 5 provided a 
check against random fluctuations in the response patterns as an e:^la- 

5 

ration of the scaling results. We computed Chilton’s test of signifi- 
cance of the difference between observed and expected coefficients of 
reproducibility for the replication sub-sample . The resulting z- 
statistic was found to be statistically significant for all scales. 

5 

Roland J. Chilton, ’’Computer Generated Data and the Statistical Signifi- 
cance of Scalogram,” Sociometry > 29 (June, 1966), pp. 175-181. 
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Table B-1. 



Varomox Loadings Restating from Rotation of the First Three 
Factors in the Principal Conoponents Factor Analysis of All 
l6 Items in the Career Aspirations Instrument 





Factor Wei^its^ 




Item^ 


1 


II 


III 


1. Obtain a principalship that has 
greater responsibilities than my 
present position. 


.19 


ft ♦ 
.81 


.13 


2. Obtain a principalship that would 
carry more prestige than my pres- 
ent position. 


.24 


.81* 


.15 


3. Take every opportunity to advance 
my own career. 


.24 


.50* 


.25 


4. Obtain a principalshi.p which would 
pay more money than my present 
position. 


.28 


.65* 


.19 


5. Obtain a higher administrative 
position in my current school 
system. 


.50 


.48 


.21 


6. Obtain a higher administrative 
position in some other school 
system. 


.66* 


.30 


.17 


7* Become an assistant or deputy 
superintendent of schools in a 
large city system. 


.74* 


.29 


.20 


8. Become the school superintendent 
of a large city system. 


.76 


.23 


.19 


9* Become the school superintendent 
of a small school system. 


.75 


.11 


.13 


10. Become a college professor of 
education. 


.45 


.15 


.18 



®See Appendix A-1 for the response categories to the items in the Career 
Aspirations Instrument. 



^Weights marked with an asterisk meet the two following criteria: (l) 

the absolute value of its loading on the factor in question was greater 
than or equal to .50; and (2) the absolute value of its loading was at 
least .20 greater than its loading on the other two factors. 



Table B-1 (continued) 










Factor Weights ° 




Item®’ 


I 


II 


III 


11. Take a more important role- in ^ ' ' 

professional educational 
organisations. 


.15 


.30 




12, EstablirSh an outstanding repu- 
tation among my professional 
colleagues. 


,10 


.30 


.43 


13. Some day be president of a 

state association of principals. 


,17 


.15 


.78* 


l4. Some day be president of a 
national association of prin- 
cipals , 


.30 


,06 


.71* 


15. Obtain a prineipalship in a 
wealthy suburban community. 


.^3 


.23 


.36 


l6. Obtain a hi^er salary in my 
present position. 


.11 


.ho 


,11 



®'See Appendix A-1 for the response categories to the items in the Career 
Aspirations Instrument, 

^^ei^ts marked with an asterisk meet the two following criteria: (l) 

' the absolute value of its loading on the factor in question was greater 
than or equed to ,50; and (2) the absolute value of its loading was at 
least ,20 greater than its loading on the other two factors. 
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Table B-2. Technical Details of Scale Construction: satisfaction with 

Socio-economic Status as a Teacher 

Number of Usable Cases = 501 ' Number of Items « 6 



A. Operational Definition of Scale 



Item^ 


Definition 
of Positive 
Response®’ 


Per Cent Positive Marginal 

Scaling Replication Total 

Sub-sacple Sub-sample Sample 


11 


A, B, C, D 


.765 


.762 


.760 


10 


A, B 


.637 


.647 


•656 


5 


A, B, C 


.542 


.541 


.540 


3 


A, B 


.426 


.421 


, 4 l 6 


2 


A, B 


.331 


.337 


.344 


15 


A, B 


.212 


.226 


.236 


B. Coefficients of Reproducibility 










Scaling 

Sub-sample 


Replication 

Sub-sample 


Total 

Sample 


Obii^erved Coefficient of 
Reproducibility (CRq) 


.932 


.924 


.923' 


Expected Coefficient of 
Reproducibility (CR^) 


.841 


00 

• 


.842 


Number of Cases 


251 


250 


501 


Test of CR^ 
0 


- CBg (z) 


m 


8.56* 


mo 



^Por wording of items and response alternatives, see Appendix A, A-4, 
*Statistic8dly significant at below .001 level. 



B 



Table B-2 (continued) 

C. Distribution of Scale Scores for Total Sample 
Ideal Response 



Pattern 


Score 


Frequency 


Per Cent 


++++++ 


6 


64 


18.8 


+++++- 


5 


83 


16.6 


++++-- 


k 


38 


7.6 


+++--- 


3 


101 


80.2 


+ + *••••••• 


2 


79 


15.8 




1 


59 


11.8 




0 


77 


I5.lt 



rT'*' 



'•r. 




Q 
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Table B-3. Technical Details of Scale Construction: Satisfaction with 

Income Rewards of the Principalship 



Number of Usable Cases = 498 



Number of Items = 2 



A. Operational Definition of Scale 



Per Cent Positive Marginal 



Definition 
of Positive 

Item®" Response®’ 


Scaling 

Sub-sample 


Replication 

Sub-sample 


Total 

Sample 


3 A, B, C 


.672 


.641 


.657 


2 A, B 


.453 


.418 


.433 


B. Coefficients of Reproducibility 








Scaling 
Sub- sample 


Replication 

Sub-sample 


Total 

Sample 


Observed Coefficient of 
Reproducibility (CRq) 


.986 


.988 


.967 


Expected Coefficient of 
Reproducibility (CRg) 


.926 


.925 


ON 

• 


Number of Cases 


247 


251 


498 


Test of CRq - CRg (z) 


- 


4.17* 


- 



C. Distrib' >ion of Scale Scores for Total Sample 
Ideal Response 



Pattern 


Score 


Frequency 


Per Cent 


+ + 


2 


217 


43.6 


+ - 


1 


123 


24.7 


- - 


0 


158 


31.7 



^or wording of items and response alternatives, see Appendix A, A-3* 



^Statistically significant at below .001 level. 



Table B-4. Technical Detials of Scale Construction: Satisfaction with 

the Social Status of the Principalship 

» 

Number of Usable Cases = 499 Number of Items = 3 



A, Operational Definition of Scale 



• 

J, 


Item®' 


Definition 
of Positive 
Response® 


r 

i 


11 


A, B, C 




15 


A, B 

\ 

« 


1 } 


5 


A 



Per Cent 


Positive Marginal 


Scaling 

Sub-sample 


Replication 

Sub-sample 


Total 

Sample 


.750 


.757 


.754 


.452 


.490 


.471 


.169 


.171 


.170 



I 







Coefficients of Reproducibility 



Scaling Replication Total 

Sub- sample Sub-sample Sample 



Observed Coefficient of 



Reproducibility (CRq) 


.993 


.987 


.990 


Expected Coefficient of 
Reproducibility (CRg) 


.931 


.931 


.931 


Number of Cases 


248 


” 251 


499 


Test of CRq - CRg (z) 


- 


6.06* 


mm 



^For wording of items and response alternativ^ss , see Appendix A, A-3» 



[ Statistically significant at below .001 level. 



j' 










^ '^J:!?T‘v '' •*’* ■''^',>.‘«'r f»v 
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Table B-4 (continued) 

C. Distribution of Scale Scores for Total Sample 
Ideal Response 



Pattern 


Score 


Frequency 


Per Cent 


+ + + 


3 


83 


l6.6 


+ + - 


2 


159 


3i.9 


+ — 


1 


l4o 


28.1 


- - - 


0 


117 


• 

on 

CM 
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Table B-5. Technical Details of Scale Construction; Satisfaction with 
the Higher Administration 



Number of Usable Cases = 473 



Number of Items » 8 



A. Operational Definition of Scale 



Per Cent Positive Marginal 



Item^ 


Definition 
of Positive 
Response®' 


Scaling 

Sub-sample 


Replication 

Sub-sample 


Total 

Sample 


27 


A, B 


.829 


.8U1 


.835 


36 


A, B 


.761 


.821 


.791 


25 


A, B 


.688 


.669 


.679 


32 


... A 


.590 


.569 


.579 


28 


A 


.547 


.556 


.552 


30 


A 


<,4o6 


.377 


«392 


38 


A, B 


.312 


.293 


.302 


35 


A 


.222 


.180 


.201 


B. Coefficients of Reproducibility 






• 




Scaling 

Sub-sample 


Replication 

Sub-sample 


Total 

Sample 


Observed Coefficient of 
Reproducibility (CR^) 


.923 


.936 


.931 


Expected Coefficient of 
Reproducibility (CRg) 


.831 


.842 


.837 


Number of Cases 


234 


239 


473 


Test of CRq 


- CRg (z) 


- 


* 

11.19 


- 



®Por wording of items and response alternatives , see Appendix A, A-3» 



Statistically significant at below .001 level. 
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Table B-5 (continued) 

C. Distribution of Scale Scores for Total Sanqale 
Ideal. Response 



Pattern 


Score 


Frequency 


Per Cent 


++++++++ 


8 


6l 


12.9 


+++++++- 


7 


36 


7.6 


++++++-- 


6 


83 


17.5 


+ + + + + -*-■• 


5 


60 


12.7 


++++-«-- 


4 


26 


5.5 


+ + + -- — - 


3 


77 


16.3 


+ + -- « — - 


2 


6l 


12.9 


+ — ..... 


1 


17 


3.6 




0 


52 


<-• 

# 

o 
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Table B- 6 . Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied 
to the Responses of the 382 Men Principals Used to Compute 

Summary Scores of Their Intrinsic Job Satisfaction 

, * 



Item^ 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


To what degree [a great deal (5), 
very much ( 4 ), somewhat (3), very 
little (2), not at all (l)] do you 
enjoy: 








1 . Talking with a group of parents 
about a school problem. 


4.11 


0.78 


0.59 


2 . Talking with individual parents 
about a problem concerning 
their child. 


4.14 


0.71 


0.57 


3. Working with curriculum 
specialists. 


4.02 


0.86 


.053 


4 . Conducting teachers* meetings. 


3.71 


.079 


0.52 


Handling public relations. 


3»90 


0.73 


0.50 


6 . Evaluating teacher performance. 


3.17 


0.97 


0.49 


7. Serving on committees with 
parents. 


3.76 


0.95 


0.48 


8 . Working wi.th youngsters who are 
having a hard time adjusting to 
a school situation. 


4.06 


0.68 


0.48 


9. Supervising large groups of 
students <. 


3.72 


0.95 


0.48 


10 . Working with community agencies. 


3.74 


0.90 


0.47 


11 . Working with new teachers. 


4.39 


0.69 


0.46 


12 . Supervising the instructional 
program. 


4.25 


0.69 


0.44 



Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight. 
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Table B-6 (continued) 



Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


13. Working with "average" teachers. 


3.96 


0.70 


0.43 


l 4 . Working with "exceptionally able" 
teachers. 


4.44 


0.68 


0 . 4 l 


15. Working with guidance personnel. 


4.26 


0.84 


0 . 4 l 


16. Supervising office personnel. 


4.47 


0.91 


0.39 


17. Preparing staff bulletins or 
announcener/;s* 


3.14 


0.87 


0.34 


18. Having the freedom to schedule 
one’s own time. 


4.26 


0.75 


0.34 


19. Working primarily with teachers, 
rather than with pupils. 


3.39 


0.93 


0.31 


20 . Supervising custodial personnel. 


3.26 


1.25 


0.30 



It^s ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight. 
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Table B-7. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Wei^ts Applied 
to the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to C^pute 
SumrasuTy Scores of Self-assessment of Human Relations Skills 



Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


How would you rate [outstanding (6), 
excellent (5)j good (^)> (3)> 

poor (2), very poor (l)] your per- 
formance in: ^ 








1, Resolving student discipline 
problems • 


2.33 


0.72 


-0.6l 


2. Handling parental complaints. 


2.33 


0.72 


-o.6o 


3, Handling delicate interpersonal 
situations. 


2.54 


0.80 


-0.53 


4. Obtaining parental cooperation 
with the school. 


2.29 


0.80 


-0.53 


5. Developing "esprit de corps" 
among teachers. 


2.26 


o.8o 


-0.50 



*I terns ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor wei^it. 



Table B-8. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Wei^ts Applied 
to the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Cou5>ute 
Summary Scores of Self-assessment in Dealing with Routine 
Managerial Tasks 



* 

Item 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Wei^t 


How would you rate [outstanding (6), 
excellent (5)-» good (^)> fair (3), 
poor (2), very poor (l)] your per- 
formance in: 








1. Keeping the school office nmnirig 
smoothly. 


If. 52 


0.78 


0.67 


2. General planning for the school. 


lf.63 


0.74 


0.61 


3. Directing the work vof administra- 
tive assistants^ 


kM 


0.79 


o.if7 


it. Cutting ’’red-tape" when fast 
action is needed. 


*t.77 


0.85 


O.lfO 


5. Publicizing the work of the 
school. 


lf.03 


0.93 


■ '0.38 



Items ordered according to 



decreasing magnitude of factor wei^t. 
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Table B- 9 . Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied 
to the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute 
Summary Scores of Self-assessment of Educational Leadership 



* 

Item 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


How woiad you rate [outstanding (6), 
excellent (5), good ( 4 ), fair (3), 
poor (2), very poor (l)] your per- 
formance in: 








1 « Getting experienced teachers to 
upgrade their performance. 


3.90 


0.83 


0.65 


2 . Improving the performance of in- 
experienced teachers. 


4.21 


0.79 


0.62 


3. Getting teachers to use new edu- 
cational methods. 


4.04 


0.74 


0.61 


4 , Giving leadership to the instruc- 
tional program. 


4,26 


0.80 


0.59 


5. Communicating the objectives of 
the school program! to the faculty. 


4.44 


0.77 


0.57 


6 ., • .Getting teachers to coordinate 
th'eir activities. 


4.22 


0.71 


0.56 


7 * Knowing about the strengths and 
wealmesses of teachers. 


4.64 


0.77 


0.55 


8 , Maximizing the different skills 
found in a faculty. 


4.41 


0.81 


0.54 



Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor wei^t. 
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Table B-10, Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Wei^ts Applied 
to the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Confute 
Sunanary Scores of Their Value Orientation on Ei^Mgdiency 



* 

Item 


Mean 


standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weie^t 


How strongly do you agree or disagree 
[strongly agree (l), agree (2), slightly 
agree (3), slightly disagree (4), dis- 
agree (5), strongly disagz’ee (6)] with 
the statement that: 








1. A person must operate on the basis 
of definite standards of rlg^t and 
wrong which are not to be varied 
from situation to situation. 


3.58 


1.43 


0.65 


2. No values can be eternal; the only 
real values are those which meet 
the needs of the given moment. 


1>.87 


1.03 


-0.57 


3« A person must operate on the basis 
of standards of ri^t and wrong, 
but these standards should be 
flexible enough to be varied from 
situation to situation. 


2.59 


1.45 


-0.53 


4. Standards of rigdit and wrong have 
little use in practice; it's the 
undesirable consequences which one 
must take into consideration. 


5.09 


0.79 


-0.49 


Nothing is static, nothing is ever- 
lasting; at any moment one must be 
ready to meet the change in environ- 
ment by a necessary change in one's 
moral views. 


k.29 


1.35 


-0.49 


6. Firm policies of ri^t and wrong 
have little use in practice, for 
each situation must be judged on 
its own merits. 


3.55 


1.49 


-0.48 



Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight. 
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Table B -10 (continued) 



Iteiy* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


7 . The solution to almost any human 
problem should be based on the 
situation at the time, not on 
some general rule. 


3.48 


1.39 


- 0.43 


8 . The solution to almost any human 
probl^'m should be based on some 
general moral rule, not on the 
situation at the time. 


3.20 


1.38 


0.45 


9. There are times when one simply 
cannot afford to do what he 
knows is ri^^t. 


4.15 


1.36 


-Oo 44 


10 . A person should always do what 
he sincerely feels is right, 
regardless of what the unwelcome 
consequences might be. 


2.26 


1.14 


0.38 


11 . To violate one’s standards of 
ri^t and wrong is like having 
no standard at all. 


3.14 


1.40 


0.35 


12 . T.t would be better to lose one’s 
Job than to do something which 
one knows is not ri^t. 


2.89 


1.31 


0.34 



Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight. 
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Table B-U. Item Means > Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied 
to the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute 
Sunmary Scores of Their Value Orientation on Acceptance of 
Authority 



Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


How strongly [strongly disagree (l), dis- 
agree (2), slightly disagree (3)$ 
slightly agree (3), agi*ee (6), strongly 
agree (7)] do you agree or disagree 
with the statement that: 








1. Obedience and respect for authority 
are the most important virtues 
children should learn. 


‘^.37 


1.88 


' 0.67 


2. Uhat youth needs most is strict dis- 
cipline, rugged determination, and 
the will to work and fig^t for 
family and country. 


3.7'^ 


1.73 


0.60 


3* Fatriot5.sm and loyalty are the 
first and most important require- 
ments of a good citizen. 


k.56 


1.70 


0.57 


4. You have to respect authority, and 
when you stop respecting authority, 
your situation isn't worth much. 


5.0k 


1.53 


0.54 


There is hardly anything lower than 
a person who does not feel a great 
love, gratitude, and respect for 
his parents. 


4.23 


1.88 


0.54 


6. Young people sometimes get rebel- 
lious ideas, but as they grow 
they ougiht to get over them and 
settle down. 


4.24 


1.72 


0.54 



Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight. In the 
case of the Value Profile, all principals who did not respond to a given 
question were assigned a response of (4). This method of scoring follows 
the procedure used by Bales and Couch; it also accounts for the fact that 
the N equals 382 on every item and for the absence of a (4) on the list 
of response alternatives and their weights shown above. 
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Table B-11 (continued) 



Item* 


Mean 


standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


?• The most important qualities of 
a real man are determination and 
driving ambition. 


2.85 


1.55 


0.49 


8. No sane, normal, decent person 
could ever think of hurting a 
close friend or relative. 


3.69 


1.81 


0.46 


9. Our modern industrial and scien- 
tific developments are signs of a 
greater degree of success than 
that attained by any previous 
society. 


4.28 


. 1.79 


0.43 


10 . When we live in the proper way — 
stay in harmony with the forces of 
nature, and keep all that we have 
in good condition — then all will 
go well in the world. 


3.61 


1.73 


o. 4 o 



Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor wei^t. In the 
case of the Value Profile, all principals who did not respond to a given 
question were assigned a response of (4). This method of scoring follows 
the procedure used by Bales and Couch; it also accounts for the fact that 
the N equals 382 on every item and for the absence of a (4) on the list 
of response alternatives and their wei^ts shown above. 
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Table B-12. Item Means > Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied 
to the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute 
Sumoary Scores of Their Value Orientation on Equalitarianism 



1 

Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


How strongly [strongly disagree (l), dis- 
agree (2), slightly disagree (3), 
slightly agree (5), agree (6) strongly 
agree (?)] do you agree or disagree with 
the statement that: 








1. There should be equality for every- 
one — because we are all humw 
beings. 


*».75 


1.80 


0.53 


2. Everyone should have an equal 
chance and an equal say. 


4.90 


1,81 


0.43 


3* A group cannot get its job done 
without voluntary cooperation from 
everyone. 


4.21 


1.83 


0.39 


4. A groiq> of equals will work a lot 
better than a group with a rigid 
hierarchy. 


4.98 


1.68 


0.26 



Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor wei^t. In the 
case of the Value Profile, all principals who did not respond to a given 
question were assigned a response of (4). This method of scoring follows 
the procedure used by Bales and Couch; it also accounts for the fact that 
the N equals 382 on every item and for the absence of a (4) on the list 
of response alternatives and their wei^ts shown above. 



1 
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Table B-13. 
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Item Means 9 Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Used in 
Computing Teacher- observers* Scores in 3^^ Schools for 
Constructing a Summary Measure of the Principals* Scores on 
Support of Innovation 



Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factoi’ 
Weight ' 


Do you feel the principal of your 
school should [absolutely must (5), 
preferably should (U), may or may 
not (3), preferably should not (2), 
absolutely must not (l)] engage in 
the following activities? 








1, Encourage the staff to learn about 
and try out some of the "new ideas" 
coming from schools of education. 


3.97 


0.67 


0.69 


2. Encourage teachers to consider adopt- 
ing new educational ideas which have 
been tried out in other communities 
and found to be successful. 


4.10 


0.66 


1 

0.67 


3. Encourage schools of education to 
conduct experimental research in 
the school. 


3.65 


0.79 


0.56 


4. Attempt to secure teachers in the 
school who are interested in e^qperi- 
menting with new educational ideas. 


3.90 


0.77 


0.56 


5. Seek out new ideas to introduce 
into the school’s program. 


4.24 


0.71 


0.55 


6. Give additional free time to teach- 
ers who are trying out new ideas 
in their classes. 


3.79 


0.82 


0.47 



Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor wei^t. 






See Chapter 7> footnote 2, for a description of the procedures used in 
computing the means, standard deviations, and factor weights presented 
in this table. 
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Itai Means 9 Standard Deviations > and Facto.? Wel^ts Used in 
Cooi>uting Teacher-observers' Scores in Schools for 
Constructing a Sunmary Measure of the Principals' Scores on 
Parent Involvement in School Activities 



Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Wei^t^ 


Do you feel the principal of your 
school should [absolutely must (^), 
preferably should (4), may or may 
i^ot (3), preferably should not (2), 
absolutely must not (l)] engage in 
the following activities? 








1. Encourage a group of parents to dis- 
cuss and help fomulate the educa- 
tional philosophy to be used in the 
school. 


3.35 


1.01 


0.6l 


2. Use interested parents as volun- 
teer part-time "teacher helpers." 


2.59 


1.01 


0.60 


3. Encourage parents to help during 
school hours on school or class 
trips or projects. 


3.67 


0.88 


0.60 


4. Use interested parents as an 
advisory group when making out 
the course of study. 


3.35 


0.95 


0.55 


5. Encourage interested parent 
groups to evaluate how well the 
school is achieving its curricu- 
lar objectives. 


3.*t6 


0.97 


0.48 


6. Encourage parental attendance at 
school Msemblies. 


3.63 


0.78 


0.44 



^Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight. 

**See Chapter 7, footnote 2, for a description of the procedures used in 
computing the means, standard deviations, and factor weights presented 
in this table. 



Table B-15* Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Used in 
Computing Teacher-observers* Scores in 3^ Schools for 
Constructing a Suimnfiry Measure of the Principals* Scores on 
Control over Staff Performance 



Item* 


Mean 


Star.idard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


Do you feel the principal of your 
school should [absolutely must (5), 
preferably should (4), may or may 
(3)> preferably should not (2), 
absolutely must not (l)] engage in 
the following activities? 








1. Require that teachers discuss their 
major classroom problems with the 
principal. 


3.76 


0.85 


0.63 


2. Ask teachers to report all major 
conferences with parents to the 
principal. 




0.90 


0.59 


3* Require teachers to keep the prin- 
cipal informed of "problem" chil- 
dren in their classrooms. 


3.69 


0.89 


0.59 


4. Closely direct the work of teachers 
who are likely to experience 
difficulty. 


k. 2 k 


0.72 


0.50 


5* Require that teachers* classroom 
behavior conform to the princi- 
pal *s standards. 


3.5** 


0.90 


0.50 


6. Check to see that teachers prepare 
written lesson plans. 


3.58 


0.93 


0.46 


7* Know what is taking place in most 
classrooms during most of the day. 


3.72 


0.82 


0.39 


8. Determine what the objectives of 
the guidance program should be 
in the school. 


4.13 


0.89 


0.38 



* 

Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight. 



See Chapter 7> footnote 2, for a description of the proced.ures used in 
computing the means, standard deviations, and factor weights presented 
in this table. 
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Table B*l6« Item Means ^ Standard Delations ^ and Factor Weights Applied 
to the Av?<raged Reports of Teachers within Each of 335 
Schools for Counting the Teachers* Effort Score 



** 

Item 


Mean of 

Averaged 

Reports 


Standard 
Deviation 
of Averaged 
Reports 


Factor 

Weight 


Of the teachers in your school, what 
per cent. . . . 








1. Are ccmmltted to doing the best 
job of which they are capable. 


87.63 


11.86 


C.8I 


2. Maintain a professional attitude 
toward their work. 


81.32 


9.73 


0.80 


3* Maintain an interest in improving 
the educational program of the 
school. 


73.03 


14.71 


0.80 


4. Maintain effective discipline in 
their classes. 


80.51 


9.56 


0.69 


5. Usually "drag their feet" when 
new ideas cure introduced into 
the school program. 


22.92 


U.4l 


-0.69 


6. Try new teaching methods in 
their classrooms. 


59.63 


16.45 


0.66 


7. Do "textbook" teaching only. 


24.76 


13.67 


“0.66 


8* Waste a lot of time in their 
classroom activities. 


18.92 


U.12 


-0.60 



For each item^ the Averaged Reports consist of the mean of teacher 
responses to that item calculated within each school* 



Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight. 



